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Relation of Psychical Research to 
| Physiological Theories 


By JAmrs H. Hystop 


When the founder of our Society died in June of 1920, he left behind him an-un- 
usual amount of finished and partly finished material, as is amply attested by the 
amount of posthumous matter which the Society has published under his name. It was 
not until 1923 that our Journal went through a year without an article signed by him; 
there were two such articles as late as 1925; and the Proceedings of the latter year also 
carried his name. 

There remains in the Society’s files much fragmentary material in the way of records 
and notes bearing the stamp of Hyslop’s personality—material, which, if its tmpor- 
tance warranted, could be worked over for publication as his. Little if any of it 1s of such 
importance. But we have just now discovered a complete and connected manuscript which 
Hyslop apparently regarded as ready for publication, save for the possibility, indicated 
by a penciled note on the margin, that on a final careful reading he might find some du- 
plication or reiteration which he would wish to eliminate. his manuscript, through care- 
lessness by some former member of the Society’s staff, got completely lost to sight and 
has just now emerged into view. Internal evidence places its date as some time in 1919; 
the fact that its author lived for at least six months without using it indicates either 
that he was not wholly satisfied with it or that he minimized its importance. As a con- 
tribution to psychical research it very obviously is not as important as many of his 
published works. But an unpublished article that was written in its entirety by Hyslop 
demands publication, if it can possibly have this without doing injustice to its author. 
On its merits it seems to us entirely worthy of a place in print: so, with the slight edit- 
ing indicated by the occasional reference to its date. and with this explanation of any in- 
sufficiencies which it may possess, we present it, nine years after its author’s death, as 
the last article likely ever to appear bearing his name.—J. M. B. 


HE fundamental difficulty of psychi- 
eal research in its controversy with 


materialism and physiological theo- 


ognize and which accordingly create an at- 
mosphere murky with all sorts of illusions. 
The propriety of discussing the question 


ries, in fact with physical theories in gene- 
ral, is the same as that between religion and 
science, though with certain minor differ- 
ences. It goes far into the roots of problems 
which neither side seems consciously to rec- 


was suggested to me by a letter from a neu- 
rologist who is in sympathy with our work, 
but who was still under the domination of 
uneconseous conceptions that prevented him 
from seeing the real nature of our problem. 
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He called my attention to the present ten- 
dency of medicine to emphasize ‘‘somatic 
influences as causes of mental queernesses.’’ 
His major objective was to admonish me 
against advocating theories that came up 
against the established views of physiology. 
His position was not one of antagonism to 
psychie research, but of entire sympathy 
with it, though he felt the antagonism of 
the physiological point of view to theories 
which spiritists adopt to explain certain 
facts. The situation suggested the neces- 
sity of clearing up some fundamental il- 
lusions regarding both physiological and 
psychological explanations. 

There are two ways in which the prob- 
lem can be taken up. We thay show the 
historical development of the situation in 
the philosophical assumptions and theories 
of the past, or we may take a concrete 
theory and discuss it in the light of facts. I 
think it may be better this time to take the 
latter course, though premising it with a 
brief statement of what the physiological 
theories are. 

All physiological theories of mental phe- 
nomena are based upon the co-ordination 
of organic phenomena and the assumption 
of physical causation in certain organs, 
centers or functions. In early times men 
adopted some general conception of causal- 
ity and did not try to work it out in detail. 
This is particularly true of uncivilized races 
and the method continues wherever ignor- 
ance of detailed complications prevails. But 
modern science has shown us the most ex- 
traordinary complications in physiological 
phenomena which past generations never 
suspected. And not only has it discovered 
these extraordinary complications, but it 
has also proved the existence of phenomena 
wnich seem to contradict the older theories 
of the simplicity and unity of life. It has 
suggested ‘‘mechanism’ where it had not 
previously been suspected to exist. This 
has precipitated a life-and-death issue be- 
tween the materialistic and anti-materialis- 
tic interpretations of nature. 


As long as men could distinguish radi- 
cally between mental and physical pherom- 
ena they could defend an immaterialistic 
or spiritualistie philosophy. But the moment 
that science showed that beliefs rested on 
evidence, not on @ priori determination of 
the apparent nature of things, it altered 
the status of spiritualistie views; and, find- 
ing mental phenomena always attached to 
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organism and not present when organism 
disappeared, it concluded that it might 
explain mental phenomena as functions of 
the organism. It then set about investigat- 
ing the particular ramifications of such an 
hypothesis. At first it remained content 
with the proof that consciousness was con- 
nected with the nervous system. But in- 
vestigation showed that science could really 
or apparently analyze consciousness into a 
vast group of functions with various cen- 
ters for activity. Its various forms seemed 
to have their particular centers and the old 
scholastic unity of consciousness seemed to 
have been overthrown. For instance, the 
memory of language, or the use of it, seemed 
to be located in Broca’s convolution. If 
that center were suffering from a lesion 
the subject could not speak language. 
Though it was discovered that consciousness 
and intelligence of the ideas represented by 
language still survived this disturbance, the 
integrity of mental functions seemed to be 
sufficiently altered by physical disturbance 
to cast the burden of proof upon the de- 
fender of spiritualism. The fact established 
a clear conception of some sort of physical 
causality in connection with the phenomena 
of consciousness: a causality connected 
with the centers of the brain. Consequently 
when the spiritualist was confronted with 
the assertion that certain links in the chain 
of physical causation accounted for a par- 
ticular set of facts, he had nothing to say 
but to reassert his opinion, which could not 
be backed up with the required facts. 


All the phenomena of abnormal psychol- 
ogy, which covers the area of insanity and 
disease, unmistakably point to the influence 
of physical conditions in the integrity of 
consciousness as we know it, at least intro- 
spectively. These conditions are so numer- 
ous and the dependence of consciousness on 
healthy organism so apparent that, unless 
the spiritualist can show that consciousness 
is actually independent of organism, he 
must surrender the field to the materialist. 
This much I have reiterated over and over 
again whenever this subject has been dis- 
cussed, and I repeat it here only to get my 
orientation in the problem. 


Materialism proceeds with the assump- 
tion that governs all its investigations into 
the phenomena of matter. When it finds a 
group of events connected with a given sub- 
stance and that these events do not occur 
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when that substance is not present, it re- 
gards them as events originating in or with 
the given substance. Thus, other things 
being equal, vegetables grow with a supply 
of water, with temperature, etc. But these 
other conditions may be present and unless 
the water or moisture is present growth 
will not occur. Whatever causal influence 
the other conditions may also have, water 
is regarded as the necessary one because 
the others are usually constant. Before 
chemistry and physics analyzed the prob- 
lem a mysterious life force was supposed to 
be the primary and necessary agent. This 
may yet prove to be the case. But when 
we can artificially produce the result by 
furnishing the conditions in material ele- 
ments, ete., we find that the causal factor 
varies with their presence or absence and 
we conclude that matter is the sole cause 
which we require to take into account for 
explaining growth. Some physicists dispute 
that they have found in matter, even in 
such instances as we find in the present 
illustration, a complete and satisfactory 
explanation; and resort to something else 
than matter or chemical laws to account 
for the phenomena. So far as they are 
concerned the dispute only shows that the 
ease has not been dogmatically decided in 
favor of materialism. But the majority of 
physicists, even though they do not insist 
that materialism is proved, regard it as 
the ideal object of physical science. If they 
limit physical science to the study of physi- 
cal events alone and concede the possibility 
or fact of phenomena which do not come 
under their purview they would maintain 
that they seek only the physical series of 
causes, whatever else there may be, and so 
concede the possibility of some sort of par- 
allelism between material and other pheno- 
mena which they may not name or describe. 
So far as physical science does this and 
limits its scope to physical things and 
events, it disclaims entire supervision of 
the field of experience. But the ideal of 
physical science is to claim the whole terri- 
tory of phenomena, and it expects to fulfil 
the maxim that all phenomena associated 
with matter must find their explanation in 
matter. The spiritualist must show that 
some of these phenomena of experience can- 
not find their origin where the physicist 
wishes to place them. 


The fundamental antagonism between the 
two points of view is in the assumption of 


method. The physicist relies upon the cri- 
terion of sense perception for his explana- 
tory centers of phenomena. The spiritual- 
ist tries to go beyond these centers to find 
his explanation, whatever meaning he at- 
taches to the idea of ‘‘beyond.’’ Matter is 
an assured fact and presumably explains 
some things, more especially physical 
events. What assurance has the spiritualist 
that he has anything except matter? He 
has to prove the existence of his substance, 
while the physicist either does not have to 
prove his or the spiritualist has not the har- 
dihood to dispute it. He has to make his 
claims true in spite of this concession and 
as long as the law of parsimony prevails 
in science the burden of proof rests on the 
spiritualist. This law is that no causes shall 
be invented when known causes can ex- 
plain the facts. 


The general law of explanation in all 
sciences whatsoever is this. Phenomena 
must be explained either by the action of 
the subject itself or by that of some other 
subject. That is a complete disjunction. In 
all physical science, when we observe a phe- 
nomenon, we seek to ascertain whether the 
cause is in the subject or outside it. If 
the subject does not initiate its own ac- 
tions we seek for the cause outside. We do 
not expect to see a billiard ball move of it- 
self. If we see one moving, we look for the 
cue and the man. So with all physical 
events of the kind. We get accustomed to 
thinking of external causes when trying to 
account for the facts. But when these for- 
eign causes cannot be found we look to in- 
ternal activities to explain the phenomena. 
Instances of internal causes are chemical 
affinity, gravitation except on recent theor- 
ies, heat perhaps and vitality perhaps. Con- 
sequently the spiritualist must seek his 
cause in addition to all these. If the vari- 
ous internal and external material causes 
explain many, perhaps most, phenomena, 
the natural tendency is to trust them for 
all explanations. The burden of proof rests 
on the spiritualist to show that there are 
other than known material causes before he 
can apply them to any given group of phe- 
nomena. 

I repeat, that the clearest conception of 
causality for most people is realized in the 
form of external agency. For ages the doc- 
trine of the inertia of matter forced minds 
to seek external causes for everything, and 
this assumption required us ultimately to go 
outside of matter to find the cause of even 
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all mechanical events. But the moment that 
science set up internal causes in matter the 
spiritualist had his problem rendered in- 
finitely more difficult. The question was 
whether internal causes were sufficient to 
account for the facts or whether we were 
justified in seeking the cause outside the 
subject. When the evidential question arose 
and events, antecedent and consequent, 
were found in the subject and that. subject 
was matter, the argument for most people 
seemed conclusive, at least so far as super- 
ficial facts indicated, in favor of material- 
istic explanations. It would thus appear 
that the spiritualist’s situation would force 
him to prove that his cause should be out- 
side of matter, and taking the standard of 
sense perception this would be the fact. The 
whole question, then, would resolve itself 
into the problem to find such a cause when 
all the facts are events within the subject 
and when we know or suppose that internal 
causes exist In connection with it. 


The fundamental difficulty with the spir- 
itualist is that he rarely knows how to pre- 
sent his case. He is always confronted with 
the uniformity of coexistence and sequence 
between mental and physical phenomena in 
a form that seems to make the mental de- 
pendent on the physieal; and thus the law 
of causality, at least in its most apparent 
character, seems lo be satisfied. The inves- 
tigations of physiology seem ever to in- 
crease the evidence for this dependence and 
the spiritualist, outside the psyehic re- 
searcher, has nothing to show for his con- 
tention against the materialist. The latter 
has the faets and the law and only the most 
desperate use of ambiguous and metaphys- 
ical claims seems to be left to the former. 
You find a particular group of mental 
states affected by a lesion in the brain. The 
mind ceases functioning or cannot over- 
come this disturbance and no one seems to 
question the causal influence of the organ- 
ism in the result. Why resort to spirit. 
then, when matter suffices to explain the 
facts? 


There is but one way to overcome this 
difficulty scientifically. That is to prove the 
independence of an individual conscious- 
ness by showing supernormal knowledge 
bearing upon the personal identity of a spe- 
cific deceased person. That shifts the prob- 
lem over for a final decision to psychical 
research and its method. But there are also 
methods of approach which the physicist 
and the physiologist may respect when they 
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do not listen to the method of the psychic 
researcher. I shall take up the several facts 
which show that the materialist’s claim is 
not so clear or so strong as both he and his 
opponents have habitually supposed. 


1. The limits of what we shall mean by 
the term ‘‘matter’’ are not always clear. 
The meaning that is usual in science is that 
which affects the senses. That is, the sen- 
sible world is ‘‘matter.’’ But early in hu- 
man thought the term was extended to su- 
persensible reality, like the atoms, and the 
air or ether which supposedly did not af- 
feet the senses. I refer to the Greek concep- 
tions of air and ether. For them ‘‘spirit’’ 
was this finer ‘‘matter.’’ But the triumph 
of the materialists—Lucretius proved that 
the air was ‘‘matter’? — led to in- 
clusion under the idea ‘‘matter,’’ of 
the whole atomie world which was as 
supersensible as any ‘‘spirit’’ could 
be supposed to be. This apparently 
set aside the necessity for assuming any 
other kind of reality or energy. The fact is 
it actually included what prior ages had de- 
fined as ‘‘spirit,’’ but mankind are the vic- 
tims of words, and materialism obtained the 
victory in belief, though it did not in the 
logie of the situation. It was only when the 
materialist changed his older atomism and 
made consciousness a function of a com- 
pound or complex organism, whatever the 
elements might be, that his theory assumed 
an apparently invulnerable position, so far 
as philosophic speculation was concerned. 
But the whole development showed the ne- 
cessity of a clear definition of ‘‘matter.’’ 
And this is something that has not ever 
been made clear by the modern physicist. 
He constantly plays fast and loose between 
sensible and supersensible reality, while 
he endeavors to draw the inferences belong- 
ing to the former in the latter conception. 
He is not entitled to any such procedure. 


2. The next point of interest limiting 
materialistic theories is the universal con- 
ception of ‘‘matter’’ as held by physicists, 
whether it be sensible or supersensible in 
nature. This is that its definition makes 
inertia, gravity and impenetrability its es- 
sential properties. This means that any- 
thing which does not possess these proper- 
ties cannot be regarded as ‘‘matter,’’ what- 
ever we may choose to call it. The doctrine 
of inertia alone makes it impossible to sup- 
pose causality at all except by going outside 
‘‘matter’’ to find it, and that step, in the 
very assumption of any causality whatever, 
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at least as an active and initiating agency, 
assumes something else than matter to start 
with. The whole spiritualistic theory is 
taken for granted on the very assumption 
of inertia, at least as a negative form of re- 
ality : that is, as something else than matter 
to have causality. On the other hand, to 
abandon the inertia of matter is to assume 
that ‘‘matter’’ is self-active; and this in- 
volves the conception of spirit as main- 
tained from the earliest times. It would 
seem, then, that the ‘‘materialist’’ cannot 
escape the admission of spiritualism. He is 
on the horns of a dilemma. Either with or 
without inertia he must assume something 
else than ‘‘matter’’ to account for the facts 
of existence. 

Of course there is a ‘‘materialism’’ that 
may take no account of either inertia or 
self-activity. It is the form in which con- 
sciousness is regarded as a function of a 
compound, whatever the nature of the ele- 
ments. Of that we shall have to speak 
again. At present I am concerned with the 
traditional coneeption of materialism and 
the inferences connected therewith. 

3. Materialism is usually mere antece- 
dents and conditions with causes. No doubt 
in many, if not most, instances the ‘‘ cause’’ 
and the antecedent are the same, but they 
are not always so, though this may be the 
fact only on the assumption of a certain 
conception of ‘‘cause.’? In ordinary par- 
lance antecedence and consequence are con- 
ceived as synonymous with cause and effect, 
and they often enough coincide to give the 
idea that they always do so. But even phy- 
sicists do not remark that their predilection 
for the identification of antecedent and 
consequent with cause and effect grows out 
of two things: (a) the law of inertia which 
reauires you to find the ‘‘eause’’ outside the 
subject, ‘‘matter,’’ in which the phenome- 
non occurs; (b) the evidential problem 
which makes it necessary to decide the issue 
between internal and external causes by the 
law of antecedent and consequent in which 
alone external causality is illustrated. 

Tn the mechanical world external causa- 
tion prevails and in fact there can be none 
otrer in a purely mechanical world based 
upon inertia. Action cannot originate from 
within in a ‘‘mechanical world.’’ Tt must 
originate from without. If this external 
world is also ‘‘material’’; that is, subject 
to the law of inertia, it too must have its 
cause outside itself and you have the end- 
less chain which means that there is in real- 


ity no cause at all, but only a law of coin- 
cidence or sequence in events without any 
causal initiation at all. Hence when you 
find your cause in a mechanical world it 
must be either in an antecedent which is 
self-active or it must be found in the sub- 
ject itself, each alternative of which is an 
abandonment of the doctrine of inertia as 
a universal law. If the self-activity is in the 
external cause it is not matter, so long as 
inertia is supposed to be matter’s essential 
property. If it is put in the subject itself 
then inertia does not hold true even of 
‘“matter.’’ In either case we have to resort 
to internal activity as our norm for ecausal- 
ity and that requires us to take the concep- 
tion of substance and attribute or funce- 
tional action as our fundamental principle 
of causality instead of antecedence and con- 
sequence. This conception brings us toward 
a spiritual or immaterial idea of causes in 
the proportion that we abandon inertia in 
the subject acting. If the subject is inert, 
we call it ‘‘matter;’’ if it is self-active, we 
call it ‘‘spirit,’’ according to the external 
or internal origin of its activity. If men 
unite both internal and external causation 
in the subject, then they assume both mat- 
ter and spirit in the same subject. The phy- 
sicist has shown no tendency to take this 
position, but plays fast and loose between ’ 
the two conceptions without heeding the 
logic of the situation. He makes a peace 
by accepting his opponent’s ideas and then 
refuses to apply the consequences of these. 


Moreover, it is apparent that the term 
‘‘eause’’ in the discussion of internal and 
of external causes does not have exactly the 
same meaning. In the phenomena of exter- 
nal causation, we mean by the term that the 
antecedent is a condition of the effect and 
not necessarily that it shall be an initiat- 
ing or self-active force. It is merely one of 
those things without which a particular 
event would not occur. It may itself be an 
inert body moved by a foreign agent into 
action, but we stop with it, because if is the 
only factor that we require to take into ac- 
count for certain specifie events and we may 
disregard all other facts or antecedents, but 
if it be a self-active antecedent, we do not 
assume or search for any further antece- 
dents to explain the phenomena. The origi- 
nating cause is in that particular subject. 
The consequence is that in this whole prob- 
lem we have constantly to reckon with: the 
ambiguity of the idea or term ‘‘cause.’’ It 
is not enough to use legitimate forms of ex- 
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pression. We must examine their concrete 
content in any specific instance. 


4. The distinction between condition 
and cause opens up the whole question of 
the misunderstanding between materialist 
and spiritualist. Most scientific inquiries 
stop short with the ascertaining of the facts 
and the laws of events. It is largely a prac- 
tical question, often even when we are ask- 
ing why or how anything occurs. We de- 
sire to know whether things are constant 
and regular or not, so that our own action 
ean be forecast. Hence in the course of es- 
tablishing the laws of phenomena we often 
happen on the ‘‘cause’’ at the same time 
and easily confuse ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘law.’’ It 
is individual events that perplex us and 
prevent us from determining expectations. 
If we ean find that they are constant we 
may be satisfied with this regularity and 
not seek causes at all. We may establish the 
law of events and know no more about the 
‘‘ecause’’ than when we observed the first 
fact. But we may regulate our own action 
just as well with the fact of regularity of 
coexistence and sequence as with the assur- 
ance of the ‘‘cause.’’ In fact, the desire for 
the ‘‘cause’’ is often nothing more than the 
desire for the ‘‘law.’’ In physical science, as 
_long as we assume that ‘‘matter’’ is essen- 
tially inert we can never determine any- 
thing but the conditions or laws of events; 
and with the confusion of ‘‘law’’ and 
“‘eause,’’ or conditions and initiating agen- 
ey, we should stop with the mere antecedent 
and the subject in which it is embodied for 
our explanation. But it is quite possible, 
when our conceptions are divested of their 
equivocations, to maintain that the condi- 
tions inhere in ‘‘matter’’ and the causes in 
*‘spirit,’’ assuming here that cause involves 
originating action, and not merely trans- 
ferred action. We are always entitled at 
this point to insist that the materialist 
should examine the strict meaning of the 
terms which must be as much determined 
by the concrete situation or by facts as by 
any general conception. The truth is that 
the general and abstract conception is 
worthless without its conerete setting. In- 
ferences cannot be drawn from mere propo- 
sitions. It is from facts that we draw them. 
That would be conceded. But the prevail- 
ing fallacy is to draw the same inferences 
from the same forms of statement when the 
facts described by them in the concrete 
are not the same. This is the vice of care- 
less thinking.’ In practical life, where we 
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are not seeking philosophic explanations or 
strict consistency or unity in the cosmos as 
a whole, it is merely a question of deter- 
mining the law of events. This satisfies for 
regulating human actions and either be- 


comes confused with explanation by 
‘*causes’’ or creates a false problem when 
we attempt to argue. We are exposed to all 
the fallacies incident to equivocal terms and 
equivocations. The materialist is mainly a 
practical man. He is not primarily con- 
cerned with the explanation of the cosmos. 
He is concerned with the ‘‘laws’’ of ‘‘mat- 
ter’? and, these once established, he may 
disregard all the niceties of philosophic 
speculation and distinction. 


IT have elsewhere called attention to the 
three distinct problems involved in expla- 
nation of phenomena. I called them the 
Phenomenological, the Nomological and the 
Etiological problems.! The first is merely 
ascertaining the facts, the phenomena, the 
events as happenings, and this without re- 
gard to their order or laws and con- 
ditions. The second is the ascertain- 
ing of the laws, the uniformities of co- 
existence and sequence in events, and this 
we may do without raising the question of 
causes. The third is the determination of 
causes and takes us into the field of meta- 
physics. The first two fields are properly 
the territory of science, and when it tran- 
scends this function it simply becomes meta- 
physics. There is no objection to this, but 
science should reeognize the circumstances 
and its limitations when it goes into this 
field. I shall not more than mention the phe- 
nomenological, the nomological and the eti- 
ological fields, and this only to indicate 
that clear thinking might be helped by tech- 
nical terms with carefully defined meanings 
and limits, while the terms of common par- 
lance are teeming with equivocations. If we 
will just recognize this liability, we may 
still use them, keeping in mind the eonerete 
situation and not abstract propositions that 
determine our valid thinking. 


Let me take a concrete illustration of the 
whole problem right from the field of me- 
chanics. I shall take two factories differing 
only in respect of machinery within them, 
and both run by steam power. Suppose one 
of them has machinery each piece of which 
makes only a part of the product to which 
the factory is devoted, and the other has 
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machinery each piece of which makes the 
whole product. I take this set of illustra- 
tions because the human organism is a sort 
of combination of both types of machine 
shop. The action in the factories is caused 
by the steam engine. Now suppose that in 
the shop in which the product is the com- 
bined result of all the pieces of machinery, 
one of the pieces of machinery suffers from 
a break. The whole factory would be af- 
fected by the accident, as the other pieces 
of machinery would lose their supplies. But 
if the break occurred in the other shop the 
remainder of the work would not be inter- 
rupted, but would go on as usual. In one 
the whole series of mechanical phenomena 
would cease until repairs had been made; 
in the other, only the series connected with 
the broken machine. But in both we should 
explain the broken series of events or activi- 
ties by the accident to the machine. The 
‘‘eause’’? would be the break. Now the 
steam engine in both cases would have a 
connection with the whole set of machinery, 
and whatever accident happened to it would 
affect the whole series of events or all the 
products, because it is the central power or 
‘*eause’’ in the whole affair. Its breakdown 
is the ‘‘cause’’ of the interruption in the 
work done’ When a piece of machinery 
breaks, the engine may retain its integrity 
and continue its action, but it would do no 
work in the shop. But if the main shaft of 
the engine broke, both the engine and the 
shop would cease to work, while the con- 
fined steam and power would be there just 
as before. It would have no ‘‘causal’’ power 
to produce Work. The series of events in 
both shops would be completely inter- 
rupted. In one ease, the series would be in- 
terrupted, say, at point E, and in the other 
at point D, the latter commanding the 
whole range of events in the shop. For cer- 
tain purposes we should not require to go 
behind D to explain the facts, and in the 
other not behind E to explain them. But if 
the boiler should leak and the engine retain 
its integrity the interruption would occur 
without anything happening to the engine. 
The steam would produce no work. On the 
other hand, the steam depends on heat for 
its power, so that we might for certain 
other reasons wish to trace the ‘‘cause’’ of 
the work to something behind the steam. 
We could find this in the heat and then 
again behind that in the fuel; each time 
adding to the series of ‘‘causes’’ and ef- 
fects, the effects in each case becoming 


‘*causes’’ in turn. Finally we should reach 
the man who supplied the fuel and then we 
should stop at that point and regard him 
as the originating ‘‘cause’’ of the whole 
series. We should not suppose for a mo- 
ment that the cause of the man’s existence 
was any direct.‘‘cause’’ in the series of 
phenomena, or even in any proper sense an 
indirect ‘‘cause.’? We suppose the man 
capable of being an initiating ‘‘cause’’ and 
do not go behind him to understand the 
work done in the factories. We have here 
an illustration of the combined ‘*mechan- 
ical’’ and initiative ‘‘causes.’’ In the fac- 
tories we assume inertia, and in the man 
internal or spontaneous action. 


Now every piece of machinery and every 
part of each piece of it is a condition of 
the effect. It is not a ‘‘cause’’ in the proper 
sense of the term, though it is this in the 
loose sense. And taking it in this loose 
sense there are two types of ‘‘cause’’ in- 
volved. That is, the effect or result is also 
complex, and that is what we constantly 
forget in trying to explain any given phe- 
nomenon. We forget to consider whether 
it is simple or complex. If it be simple, a 
single ‘‘cause’’ may suffice to explain it. 
If it be complex a number of ‘‘causes’’ may 
be necessary. Now in the factory in which 
all the pieces of machinery are necessary 
to produce the result, there may be in- 
numerable ‘‘causes’’ at work, though they 
may be arranged in a hierarchy of connec- 
tions, a simple ‘‘cause’’ being the coordi- 
nating one in the complex whole, while the 
secondary and dependent ‘‘causes’’ may be 
as necessary to the result, though not the 
final one in it. In the supposition the man 
is the final one whose ‘‘cause’’ we do not 
seek, though we maintain that nothing 
whatever would occur without his instigat- 
ing action. We should apply the idea of 
‘‘eause’’ at any point at which it was nec- 
essary to consider the immediate phe- 
nomenon related to it, and proceed ante- 
cedently to that only when we wished to 
find the ‘‘first cause’’ or the last one re- 
garded retrogressively. This ‘‘first’’ or 
‘last cause’? would be the really originat- 
ing act and the remainder would be ‘‘me- 
chanical causes.’’ 

Now this analogy can be applied to the 
brain and this, too, from the standpoint of 
physiology and mechanics. We do not re- 
quire to go beyond the knowledge of dis- 
section and physiological experiment to 
make this comparison a good one, both for 
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the extent and the limits of our knowledge. 


The brain is an organ consisting of a 
large number of centers or partly inde- 
pendent organs. They do not require to be 
named here beyond the most general and 
most well known parts: cerebrum, cerebel- 
lum, medulla oblongata, cortex, gray mat- 
ter, corpora quadrigemina, ete., each with 
separate though connected functions. Now 
a disturbance at any one center,say Broca’s 
convolution, affects speech: that is, pro- 
duces aphasia. We say it ‘‘causes’’ aphasia 
and descriptively at least that judgment 
cannot be disputed. A disturbance in the 
optic lobes ‘‘causes’’ blindness or optical 
trouble. The same may follow any lesion 
along the line of the nerves between the 
optic centers and the retina, as well as in 
the retina itself. But well-known experi- 
ments have often shown that other centers 
may not be the only agent in the function. 
However, the point to be emphasized is, 
that the series of phenomena may be inter- 
rupted by any lesion along the line of the 
nerves, or by interruption of stimulus, 
though the main centers remain intact. 
We speak of the lesion as the ‘‘eause’’ of 
the interruption and the main center as the 
*fcause’’ of the normal phenomena. We do 
this, of course, in deference to the fact that 
they are indispensable conditions to the oe- 
eurrences, and the final question is whether 
the phenomena originate in the center or 
are produced from without it. Each cen- 
ter of the complex organ is comparable to 
each piece of machinery in the factories of 
our recent analogy; and their centers may 
indeed combine the idea of both types of 
factories. The main center, or the brain 
as a whole, may be compared to the fuel 
that represents the last physical antecedent 
to the total of events that occur in the fac- 
tories. It is the last mechanical agent or 
‘‘eause’’ in the chain of events. The ques- 
tion, then, is whether we have fully ac- 
counted for the phenomena. If the coal be a 
self-active agent we stop with it and have 
only material ‘‘eauses’’ with which to 
reckon. But if it is inert, we have to go 
outside of it and find the ‘‘cause’’ in some- 
thing else. In the case of the factories we 


find this ‘‘first’’ or ‘‘last cause’’ in the man 
who supplies the fuel and heat to the en- 
gine and the rest goes on by virtue of that 
very inertia. Now the question is whether 
we can transcend, or are required to tran- 
scend, the brain in order to find the initiat- 
ing ‘‘cause’’ of the events which, we ob- 
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serve, take place in the brain or in connec- 


tion with it. If we make it an inert body 
we must go outside of it and the brain’s 
initiating or originating causality is denied. 
What the external ‘‘cause’’ may be is an in- 
dependent problem and must be determined 
by the facts, not by @ priori speculation. 
But with the assumption of inherent iner- 
tia in the brain there is no escape from the 
admission of a foreign ‘‘cause,’’ and we 
should have to deny its inertia to avoid the 
conclusion. The brain, of course, is a living 
organism and its nature must be deter- 
mined by deciding whether vitality is a me- 
chanical phenomenon or another kind.- We 
have the right to ask whether you mean to 
assume that it is inert or self-active. If the 
former, the old argument prevails; if the 
latter, it is not a mechanical organ and we 
are outside of ‘‘matter’’ as regarded by 
physies, if we are to explain the facts. It 
is merely a question whether the brain is 
the first ‘‘cause’’ or merely a condition for 
the transmission of ‘‘causal’’ action. If 
the former, we have abandoned our defini- 
tion of ‘‘matter;’’ if the latter, we have 
not explained our phenomenon. We may 
have determined the conditions or the law 
of the events and so far as that is ‘‘expla- 
nation’’ we may have ‘‘explained’’ the facts 
in making them familiar and placing them 
on a basis of expectation. But we have 
not assigned the initiating ‘‘cause’’ and 
much less the purposive aspect of the phe- 
nomena which many people regard as es- 
sential to complete explanation. It is a step 
toward this final consummation for explan- 
atory views to establish the initial ‘‘cause.”’ 


In both the illustrations which we have 
developed there is another point to be made. 
I have called attention to the fact that men 
are inclined to think that, if you show that 
any particular center or fact is a ‘‘cause’’ 
there is no other involved. But the fact is 
it is only a question of the simplicity or 
complexity of the phenomena to decide 
whether ‘‘causes’’ are single or plural. We 
usually pick out the event or thing which 
seems to be what we regard as the most im- 
portant antecedent, though the fact is that 
any one of the elements may be quite as 
necessary as any ojher in the causal series. 
In the formation of water, for instance, we 
cannot say which is the primary ‘‘cause,”’ 
the oxygen or the hydrogen. But in tak- 
ing the oxides into account we make oxygen 
the primary cause because all other ele- 
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ments vary while the oxygen is constant 
and determines the characteristics described 
by ‘‘oxides.’’ Thus water becomes an ox- 
ide of hydrogen. But in compounds in 
which hydrogen figures as the common fac- 
tor it would be regarded as the primary 
cause, even when classifying water in that 
group. The consequence is that ‘‘cause’’ 
varies with the relation to a group of events. 
If they are complex, the causes are com- 
plex, and instead of asserting that any one 
fact was the ‘‘cause,’’ we might regard any 
number of them as present and active. 
Their relative values would be determined 
by their relation to the whole complex re- 
sult. For instance, in the factories sup- 
posed, the agent that broke one of the ma- 
chines would be regarded as the cause of 
the particular event, while it would be only 
one of the actual ‘‘causes.’’ The weakness 
of the machine would be as much a ‘‘cause’’ 
as the other fact and we should not take 
notice of it because it did not act until the 
other did. Then if the causal disturbance 
occurred in the engine the effect would be 
more general, though it might only be add- 
ed to or superposed upon other ‘‘causes’’ 
intervening between it and the final result 
of the work. For instance, the machines 
would not produce a yard of cloth without 
the action of the engine and all the parts 
of the factory, nor would they produce any 
cloth with all their action, if the material 
was not supplied to them. The product is 
complex and the ‘‘causes’’ are complex. 
Some may be superposed on others in the 
explanation,-no one monopolizing the causal 
influence. 


Apply this principle to the brain. It is 
a complex organism and all sorts of centers 
of action or transmission are concern?’ 
When we trace aphasia, for instance, to a 
lesion in Broca’s convolution, we may rest 
satisfied for purposes of treatment or for 
determining the fact of disease; but we 
may wish to know what ‘‘caused’’ the lesion 
and in determining that antecedent 
‘“‘Gause’’ we do not eliminate the fact or 
‘“‘eausal’’ influence of the lesion. We sim- 
ply add the new ‘‘cause’’ to the other. 
There may be a complete mechanical order 
in the activities of the brain and yet we 
may have reason to superpose some other 
‘‘eause’’ upon them, either as initiative of 
them or as co-operative with them. It is 
merely a question of evidence. If we have 
no evidence that other ‘‘causes’’ are present 


or necessary, we rest content with what we 
ean ascertain by mechanical and physio- 
logical methods and either admit that the 
phenomena are not fully explained or in- 
sist that we have not evidence for any 
other than physical ‘‘causes.”’ 


The consequence is that spiritualistic 
theories are not necessarily in antithesis to 
materialistic. It is merely a question of 
whether the material ‘‘causes’’ are the only 
ones. As long as we have no evidence that 
there are other ones, we do not set them up 
and the materialistic hypothesis has the 
right of way until we find the evidence that 
is usually on the side of materialism, but 1f 
the very idea of real causality is super- 
sensible, that is, if in the last analysis caus- 
ality is a name for what is supersensible, 
though the phenomena which attest it are 
sensible, then there is a chance for spiritual- 
istic theories at least to attempt to investi- 
gate. Such ‘‘ecauses’’ may be superposed 
on the known and sensible ‘‘causes.’’ It is 
only a matter of evidence, not of the finality 
of our ordinary knowledge. 


Take the illustration of the factories for 
this view. Suppose an observer examined 
the machinery in the absence of the fireman 
or the engineer. He would see only a run- 
ning machine. He would find that the en- 
gine was the primary and _ directing 
‘‘eause’’ in the whole system of actions in 
the factory and not finding any external 
agent might suppose that the whole affair 
was produced by internal ‘‘causes.’? The 
engine and factory make a closed circle, so 
to speak. They represent a whole oceupy- 
ing the same general space, though each 
part is external to every other part. In- 
deed, but for previous knowledge of the 
meaning of the whole affair and the me- 
chanies of the case, he might even suppose 
that the machinery ran the engine. But 
apart from the knowledge that the system 
requires a “‘first cause’’ in the fireman, he 
would most naturally suppose that internal 
‘“eauses’’ were responsible for all the phe- 
nomena and he would have to give up the 
doctrine of inertia, to account for the facts. 
But if he insisted on this doctrine he would 
search for the hidden cause. "When the 
fireman made himself visible he would find 
a deus ex machina which would account 
for affairs. Instead of denying the exist- 
ence of the observed mechanical ‘‘causes’’ 
he would simply add the causality of the 
man to the whole system. He would super- 
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pose that agency on all others, whether he 
made the man the ‘‘first cause’’ or not. He 
would not set up an antithesis between 
‘first’? and ‘‘secondary causes.’’ He 
would simply add one to the other. 

The analogy can be carried out with the 
brain or the physical organism of man. 
It is at least a machine, whatever else you 
may choose to think of it. It is composed 
of a vast system of centers which may be 
compared to the various units of action in 
a factory and the question is whether they 
do their own work without causal stimulus 
or have to obtain this from without. All 
agree that they derive their activity exer- 
nal to themselves. But the real question is 
whether the brain as a whole does so. There 
is no sensible evidence of any such caus- 
ality, except in normal sensory stimulus. 
But it is apparent that self-conscious activ- 
ities go on without normal stimuli or even 
without discoverable ones at all, as in sleep, 
hypnosis and all forms of trance conditions 
when anesthesia destroys sensibility. Even 
sensations occur at times without external 
stimuli; that is, without stimuli external to 
the organism. They may be external to 
the brain. However, there are mental states 
whose nature is not traceable to stimulus 
and whose occurrence is not discoverably 
observed to be due to any particular ex- 
ternal ‘‘cause.’’ If we then suppose that 
internal ‘‘ecauses’’ are once assumed to ac- 
count for the phenomena observed we have 
sustained a materialistic theory so far as 
the mere organism is concerned, though 
we are giving up inertia and with that sur- 
render are forced to revise our conception 
of ‘‘matter’’ so that the antagonism to 
spiritualistie theories is yielded at the 
fundamental point. The abandonment of 
inertia assumes self-activity and that is the 
fundamental characteristic of ‘‘spirit.’’ 

But the materialist may stand by the 
idea admitted, namely, that many mental 
states are caused by stimuli external to the 
center affected, though not external to the 
organism. Thus he may maintain his con- 
sistency with inertia and_ external 
*“causes.’? He may insist that the brain 
or organism is a system of repicrocally re- 
lated parts or centers that act and react 
on each other, as the units in the celestial 
system do in gravitation, or the atoms in a 
chemical compound, and thus go on with 
a materialistic explanation. This will be 
especially true if he assumes sublimal 
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stimuli from the external world in all men- 
tal states not traceable to normal stimuli. 
He thus saves the doctrine of inertia and 
the mechanical character of the problem 
and the phenomena. 

We are thus thrown back upon the ques- 
tion as to what we mean by internal and 
external ‘‘causes.’’ The usual and the 
only clear distinction between them has 
to be expressed in terms of space. I do not 
care to alter this meaning which is the most 
obtrusive one. It means that internal 
‘‘causes’’ exist within the spatial limits 
that define the physical individual and ex- 
ternal ‘‘causes’’ exist outside those spatial 
limits or boundaries. It is because of this 
fact that, in discussing this problem, 1 
have often spoken of the soul as ‘‘other 
than the brain,’’ meaning to suggest the 
possibility that it might be other than 
physical and yet exist within the spatial 
limits of the organism. In the physical 
world ‘‘external causes’’ always mean the 
existence of something spatially outside the 
subject acted on and if ‘‘causes’’ of any 
kind exist inside these limits they may be 
ealled ‘‘internal.’’ Now in physical science 
the only way to determine whether 
‘*eauses’’ are external is to have the ante- 
eedent foreign in time and space to the 
event explained by them. That is, the evi- 
dence, the ratw cognoscendt, requires that 
the phenomenon and its ‘‘cause’’ be sepa- 
rated in order to be sure that the ‘‘cause’’ 
is not within the subject. The consequence 
is that we get into the habit of assuming 
that all ‘‘eauses’’ must be outside the sub- 
ject ; and as there is no sensible evidence of 
spirit, we find that the facts seem to limit 
our knowledge to events in the subject 
whose ‘‘eause’’ is either indeterminable, or 
for which the external and antecedent facts 
will claim recognition. On the assumption 
of inertia the only ‘‘causes’’ we know are 
external to the subject. Hence, judged by 
that standard and by the ratio cognoscendi 
of ‘‘causes,’’ if external, we naturally think 
and argue on the supposition that all 
*‘eauses’’ whatever must be external to 
the subject in which the phenomena requir- 
ing explanation may oceur. But I have al- 
ready shown that the ultimate type and 
eonception of causality is that of the re- 
lation between subject or substance and 
attribute or functional activity, and this 
assumes their coexistence and not their se- 
quence. That is, the true conception of 
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causality is simultaneity or coexistence ; an- 
tecedence and consequence are merely sit- 
uations in which the evidence for a dis- 
tinction between internal and external caus- 
ation occurs. Now if the fundamental con- 
ception of **eause’’ is the initiating action 
of the subject or substance itself, that is, 
coexistence of *‘cause’’ and phenomenon, 
as it always is in the actually ‘‘causal’’ act, 
we must look, for the real nature of causa- 
tion, to a different situation than we find 
in physical science on its evidential side. 
It will then only be a question whether we 
accept or reject the doctrine of inertia to 
decide where we shall look for the ‘‘cause.’’ 

The spiritualist’s ‘‘cause’’ or subject is 
supersensible, or always so _ conceived, 
whether it exist or not. We cannot deter- 
mine its existence by any normal sensory 
experience. The consequence is that we 
do not have the perceived antecedents and 
consequents that we observe in physical 
phenomena. It apparently has no scien- 
tifie evidence for its existence. We can 
determine sensible evidence that mental 
phenomena occur within the limits of the 
organism, but we have no such evidence, 
normally at least, that they occur outside 
it or that there is a subject for them coter- 
minous to the organism or within it that is 
not material. All the evidence points to the 
sincidence between mental phenomena and 
the physical organism, and when the lat- 
ter disappears or is dissolved, there is no 
ordinary or normally sensible evidence of 
the existence of the special consciousness 
usually assoviated with that organism. 
Henee the materialist has all the evidence 
on his side, even though it is not sufficient 
absolutely to prove his case. There is ap- 
parently nothing to refute him, and at 
least agnosticism must be the position of 
the student, up to this point in the argu- 
ment. 

We have, then, two ways by which we 
may try to solve the problem. (1) We 
may raise the question whether there might 
not be ‘‘causes’’ or realities that are not 
only supersensible but also pervade the 
organism, and though not ‘‘external’’ to 
it in the spatial and sensible meaning of 
the term, are yet of another kind than 
ordinary matter. Or (2) we may endeavor 
scientifically to isolate an individual soul 
or consciousness, so that we can show that 
it is not in fact dependent on the organism 


for its existence. This latter is the method 
oi psychic research. The former is the 
speculative one, and I shall examine it first. 

The fundamental assumption of physical 
science as to the nature of the reality with 
which it works is found in the laws of 
impenetrability, of gravity and of inertia. 
With its methods it has no evidence for 
anything else, or has not had until more 
recent times. Its evidential standard as 
we have seen is sense perception and the 
relation of antecedence and consequence in 
phenomena, or perhaps coexistence and se- 
quence, where both terms of its reality can 
be determined. That is to say, physical 
science tests the truth of any assertion 
about reality by the three laws mentioned 
and by the question whether it can obtain 
sensible evidence for whatever causality is 
believed about things. Antecedence and 
consequence are necessary to decide the ex- 
istence of objective or external ‘‘causes,”’ 
and nothing else would be supposed on the 
assumption of inertia. Coexistence would 
leave the existence of objective or external 
‘*causes’’ undecided, and if we had reason 
to believe that the phenomena occurred 
within the boundaries of the subject with- 
out external or objective stimulus. we 
should be left with the abandonment of the 
doctrine ‘of inertia, and hence physical 
science must seek objective ‘‘causes’’ as 
long as it abides by that doctrine. But 
when it abandons it, or if it abandons the 
doctrine, and assumes internal or subjec- 
tive ‘‘eauses,’’ it is confronted with the 
idea of self-activity, which is a spiritistie 
conception, and also with the problem of 
impenetrability. It may insist that this 
law holds good and deny the possibility of 
spirit. But one fatal remark can be made 
here. If you assume any type of matter 
not subject to the law of impenetrability, 
your old conception of matter is abandoned 
and you are in the territory of spirit and 
so also you are in the same field when you 
yield to self-activity, whatever you eall 
your reality. If, then, you stand rigidly 
by impenetrability and inertia. you cannot 
concede any material subject or reality 
within the boundaries of the organism. You 
must seek your ‘‘causes’’ outside this terri- 
tory, and the consistent materialist always 
does this. 

The evidential situation now seems to be 
the following. In normal experience con- 
sciousness occurs in response to stimulus 
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through sensations. In this normal ex- 
perience we find no contents for conscious- 
ness or mental states that have not been 
connected causally with sensory stimulus. 
In this respect mental phenomena seem to 
be definitely correlated with external and 
objective, and therefore with material, 
**causes.’’ On the other hand, physiology, 
when it deals with internal phenomena and 
‘‘causes,’’ normally finds different centers 
affected by reciprocally ‘‘causal’’ influ- 
ences of one center on another, so that the 
law of physical **causation’’ seems to be 
fully observed by the facts, and there is 
no apparent ground to suppose anything 
else. Consequently the question of pene- 
trability and impenetrability is not con- 
cerned with the issue as it thus appears. 
We are left to the investigation of the 
phenomena by another method, namely, 
that of psychic research which in order 
to settle the issue endeavors to isolate an 
individual consciousness, or to discover 
facts which imply its isolation and con- 
tinued existence after death. In that way 
we should eliminate what has always been 
regarded by the materialist as the insepa- 
rable concomitant or antecedent of con- 
sciousness, and finding its continued exist- 
ence we infer the existence of a soul which 
is its subject. In other words, physical 
science, so far as the method of Agree- 
ment carries it, has all the evidence on its 
side and it has not attempted to apply the 
method of Difference or isolation to the 
problem. It has been left to psychic re- 
search to do this, and physical science sim- 
ply stands by and ridicules the attempt, 
though it is the sole method by which 
physical science itself ever absolutely 
proves any fact. It is especially char- 
acteristic of chemistry, which does its work 
by the physical analysis or separation of 
compounds. Apart from this method, the 
facts remain in favor of materialism when 
vou undertake to study mental phenomena 
and their ‘‘eauses’’ or subject. 


Let us see, then, how we shall fare by 
trying to ascertain the possibility of a 
reality that is not external to the organism 
and yet is not matter. With the law of 
objective or external causation in physical 
science as based upon inertia and the evi- 
dential standard of antecedent and conse- 
quent, we would naturally dispute any 
claims to the introduction of other than 


the manifest realities which we find within 
the limits of observation. That is, we 
should question the meed of any other 
**eauses’’ than those revealed in the ob- 
served antecedents and consequents. Bui 
there is one fact right in physical science 
—perhaps two of them—which we may 
regard as representing at least an appar- 
ent deviation from its uniform law of ex- 
ternal causation as based upon inertia. It 
is, or they are, gravitation and chemicai 
affinity. Both are presumably internal or 
subjective ‘‘causes.’? They are certainly 
not objective in the ordinary sense in which 
they are usually conceived by physicat 
science. In gravitation we assume that a 
body acts on another either to pull it or 
to push it in the direction in which it mani- 
fests celestial motion. In chemical affin- 
ity we conceive a similar attraction to be 
exerted by one atom on another. We at 
least seem to escape the doctrine of inertia 
by still holding that, while a body can act 
cn another to produce motion, it cannot 
produce its own motion. It thus seems to 
remain by the law of inertia. But there 
are two facts in recent (but ten years less 
recent now than when this was written) 
scientific work which involve more or less 
of an abandonment of this conception. 
Some physicists maintain that gravitation 
is not an act of matter but a strain in the 
ether, whatever that may mean. This puts 
the causal act wholly outside of matter and 
conforms to the strict and simplest concep- 
tion of inertia as an essential property of 
matter to which there is no apparent ex- 
ception and of which there is no apparent 
modification. In’ chemistry, physicists 
have to admit that many elements do not 
combine or show anything like chemical 
affinity until some external causal agent 
acts on them, though all other conditions 
remain the same. For instance, you may 
mix oxygen and hydrogen and thev will 
not combine until a spark or the proper 
amount of heat is supplied, when they in- 
stantly combine. This is true of thousands 
of compounds. That is to say, chemical 
affinity means nothing without material or 
energetic catalytic agents which are neces- 
sary to the effect and which do not them- 
selves enter into the structure or material 
content of the compound. As an internal 
‘‘eause,’’ chemical affinity is thus either 
modified or eliminated as a primary fac- 
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tor in the result. A foreign or external 
cause is the primary one and the old 
theory of matter and inertia is sustained. 
If this view be rigidly adhered to, physical 
science does not require internal **causes’’ 
of any kind, apparently, and we are left 
with the problem just where it has seemed 
to be with the materialist all the time. 

The materialist would hardly be im- 
peached for a contradiction in the assump- 
tions of gravitation and chemical affinity. 
But it should be noted that he is liable to 
forget that what he gains by putting grav- 
ity outside of matter, he loses by assuming 
the ether. Here he has another reality 
which is either matter or it is not. If it 
be matter, he has not solved his problem 
and you are confronted with the old ques- 
tion whether this ether is subject to inertia 
or not. If it be inert the issue has not 
been decided. If it be self-active you have 
abandoned the conception that it can be 
matter. Now it is a fact that the ether 
is supposed to be penetrable and not sub- 
ject to gravity. This prevents us from 
applying the concept of matter to it, and 
it would then only be a question of evi- 
dence to show that it was self-active or not 
inert. If it be self-active and so of the 
nature of spirit, the law of penetrability 
would permit it to oceupy the same space 
as the body and be a causal agent within 
the body. Then we should not have evi- 
dence that the ether is one of the causes 
necessary to account for the phenomena of 
consciousness. 

This position brings us to the question 
of the limits of the law of impenetrability 
in science. It is defined as the ineapacity 
of two bodies of matter to occupy the same 
space at the same time, and we usually 
disregard the conditions under which it is 
proved and to which it might be limited. 
There will be no question about its uni- 
versal application within the limits of sen- 
sible phenomena; for within the limits of 
sense perception the law has no real or ap- 
parent exception. There may be situations 
in which the sensible evidence may be lim- 
ited or partial, but indirectly the sensible 
standard may be supplied. Thus to both 
touch and vision two objects always ex- 
clude each other in a given field. Two 
wricks will not occupy the same space te 
either tactual or visual perception. A cer- 
tain amount of water may appear to occupy 
the same space as the brick, but we can test 


the case by weighing the brick, which 
would show that the water had merely 
penetrated the interstices of the particles 
in the brick and that the law of impenetra- 
bility is sustained. So within the territory 
of matter as revealed by the senses in their 
ordinary activities there seems to be no 
exception to the law of impenetrability. 

But when we take the wider field of 
reality we may find that the law of im- 
penetrability does not apply to some things 
or that it is limited to sensible reality. 

1. Space and matter are perfectly inter- 
penetrable. The Jaw of impenetrability 
does not apply to space, which is wholly 
penetrable. It is on that account not ma- 
terial at all, though it is an indispensable 
condition for the existence of sensible mat- 
ter. Here we have something that limits 
the law of impenetrability: Space. This 
is true on either the idealistic or the real- 
istic or the absolute or the relativistic 
conception of space, and we need not enter 
into any discussion between those points 
of view. 

2. The ether of physical science is con- 
ceived as perfectly penetrable, and as I 
have remarked, not subject to gravitation. 
Whether it is self-active and intelligent 
remains to be proved. But it is assuredly 
not matter, and any attempt to argue it 
self-active and conscious or capable of be- 
ing conscious would only render it con- 
ceivable that it could be an_ internal 
‘‘eause’’ for organic phenomena, being im- 
material and yet coincident with matter in 
space. 

This latter point is only ad hominem: 
for the ether is an hypothesis and is not 
proved. At one time it was universally 
accepted. but latterly it has divided its 
claims with the corpuscular theory. But 
if the ether be granted, it offers a case in 
which the law of impenetrability does not 
hold good and we have something besides 
space in the world, that is not material as 
defined by physical science. In that as- 
sumption an a priori possibility would 
exist for a theory of spirit and it would 
be only a matter of evidence to sustain it. 

3. In the phenomena of light and heat, 
the law of impenetrability does not hold 
good universally. There are some con- 
ditions in which light and heat will not 
nenetrate matter, but there are conditions 
in which they do penetrate it. Besides, 
light and heat are perfectly penetrable 
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to each other. They can meet or cross each 
other’s path and not in the least inierfere 
with each other. Apparently it is only 
sensible matter that 1s dominated by this 
jaw. ‘here are physical phenomena as 
such that at least seem not to be subject 
to it. 

4. I have said that sensible matter is ap- 
parently without exception dominated by 
the law of impenetrability. But how about 
supersensible matter? The atoms are su- 
persensible, so much so that they have never 
[i919] been detected by any means acces- 
sible to sense perception or any powers 
of the microscope. Are they impenetrable 
to each other? It is assumed that they are, 
but the ordinary test of this is not obtain- 
able. There are situations in which the 
law seems to hold good, but there are equal- 
ly instances in which we are either totally 
ignorant of the facts or in which they seem 
to support the doctrine of penetrability. 
Oxygen and hydrogen mix in a naturai 
state, but will not combine unless heat is 
applied to them. When they do combine 
to form water, they occupy much less space 
than when a gas, as is true of all com- 
pounds of gases. The question then is 
whether they interpenetrate in the act of 
combination. They merely mixed before 
combination and there is no sensible meth- 
od of deciding that the relation between 
the atoms after combination is merely 
juxtaposition. For all that we know, the 
law of impenetrability may not apply. 
Physicists themselves have been divided on 
this point, one school advocating the law 
of continuity and the other the law of dis- 
ereteness or discontinuity cf matter in 
chemical combinations. But there is ap- 
parently no ordinarily sensible criterion for 
ceciding this issue. For aught we know, 
the law of impenetrability dees not ho!d for 
supersensible processes and conditions. All 
that we are most certain of is that sensible 
matter is subject to that law and beyond 
the case is debatable, at least for as clear 
a view of the facts as is desirable for de- 
ciding it. 

I do not insist that there is any exception 
in this last situation regarding the law 
of impenetrability. I am showing that the 
field of the supersensible is more debat- 
able than the field of the sensible, and as 
impenetrability does not hold good for 
space, the ether and for some of the dvnam- 
ic phenomena of matter, we have sufficient 


io indicate the limits of its application. 
‘this thea suifices to establish the poss- 
Liiity that there may be a form of energy 
that can occupy the same space as the 
physical organism and be another contrib- 
or supplementary *‘cause’’ of phe- 
nomena than those agencies which are mosi 
manifest to sense. The doctrine of the 
spiritual body, advocated by the Epicu- 
reans, themselves materialists, by St. Paul, 
and by theosophists, would satisfy the 
terms of the problem. It is only a aues- 
iion of the evidence to settle the case. 
ixilner’s experiments would seem to sup- 
ply it. Unfortunately they have not been 
repeated or multiplied by others, the in- 
dolence of science being so incorrigible that 
it will not try the case out. But grant an 
‘‘ethereai’’ body perfectly penetrable with 
matter and we might have a force that 
would account for phenomena which or- 
ganic processes do not explain. It might 
be the deus in machina to satisfy the case. 

It is of course not absolutely necessary 
that we should have any such permeating 
agency to explain the facts. I am only try- 
ing to show that a penetrable form of 
reality would appear to be an internal 
‘*eause’’ and yet not physical, and this re- 
gardless of the question whether it was 
self-active or not. There might be a super- 
sensible reality which could act on the 
organism and appear to be internal simply 
from the lack of sensible evidence to prove 
it external. Such a reality would corre- 
spond to the analogy of the fireman in the 
faciory. He is independent of all the ma- 
chinery and always has a varying relation 
to it, so far as space is concerned. It might 
be the same with spirit or some reality that 
can act on the physical organism and yet 
betray no sensible evidence of either ex- 
ternality or internality. Again, it is only 
a question of evidence whether such an 
agency exists. We must seek for it as long 
as we accept the law of inertia. The uni- 
versality of that law will not permit the 
existence of internal initiating ‘‘causes.’’ 
except as powers of something else than 
matter and that are penetrable with mat- 
ter. Yield the law of inertia and you 
spring at one leap into the law of self- 
activity and are in the world of snirit, or 
of that which is immaterial, and which 
suffices to break down the monopoly of ma- 
terialism, 

The problems of physiology in regard to 


individual centers of the brain or the or- 
ganism will not affect the main question. 
We are confronted with it in every brain 
center with which we reckon, and it is only 
the habit of supposing that only one 
‘‘eause’’ is necessary in the explanation of 
any phenomenon that creates the difficulty 
for both spiritualist and materialist. Each 
thinks when he has discovered a condition 
of certain events that he has found all the 
agencies concerned, if either the physical 
or the spiritual has been supposed or 
proved. This assumption is not true. 
Hardly any phenomenon in nature is with- 
out a double or plural set of ‘‘causes.’’ It 
is not the spark of electricity alone that 
causes water. The oxygen and hydrogen 
are equally ‘‘causes’’ and we may have 
either set of facts without the effeet or 
result. The reason that we speak of the 
electric spark or the heat as the ‘‘cause’’ is 
that the gases may be known to be present 
and remain quiescent or inactive forever, 
unless the action of heat is applied. We 
then speak of the spark as the ‘‘cause’’ for 
the reason that it is the immediate ‘‘ cause”’ 
of the change. It is not the sole cause of 
the existence of the water, but of the 
change, and the chemical affinity of the ele- 
ments is supplemented by the catalytic ac- 
tion of the spark. It is the same through- 
out nature. What we usually regard as 
the ‘‘cause’’ is but the efficient initium of 
change, and the result is really the effect of 
a combination of ‘‘causes.’’ If, then, we 
find that organic processes do not suffice to 
account for Ynental phenomena, we are en- 
titled to add such causes as the situation 
requires, provided they represent known 
principles of action. The mechanical series 
may be as uniform as you please and as 
reciprocally dependent on each other; if 
they do not account for change and if 
they do not account for consciousness as a 
part of the total, we are entitled at least 
to look for something either outside the 
mechanical order or interpenetrating it. 
That is, we may look for either a spatially 


external or a causally external agency to — 


satisfy the terms of the case. It is only a 
question of evidence. In physical science, 
we look for a spatially external ‘‘cause’’ 
and indeed where inertia is assumed we 
cannot look for anything else. But if we 
have reason to believe in any case that the 
‘‘cause’’ is not spatially external to the sub- 
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ject in which the phenomena occur, we 
must either abandon the doctrine of in- 
ertia and make the subject self-active; or 
suppose, with the assumption of inertia, 
that there is an immaterial ‘‘cause’’ inter- 
penetrating the subject in which the events 
happen. The latter supposition abandons 
the materialistic theory as the sole expla- 
nation. It may have secondary and contrib- 
utory ‘‘causes,’’ but it would not represent 
the only ‘‘cause’’ involved. If we remain 
by inertia and insist on spatially external 
‘*causes’’ the question would arise whether 
these external causes were material or im- 
material. If they were the objects of sense 
perception we should regard them as mate- 
rial and the old question would return 
again as to what was external to them. If 
they were not the object of sense percep- 
tion direct, we should have either to em- 
ploy direct methods to establish their super- 
sensibly material nature or ascertain 
whether they might not be like the fireman 
in the factory; namely, a combination of 
mechanical and intelligent and self-active 
agencies. In any case we should leave the 
problem unsolved as long as inertia was 
regarded as the universal law and self- 
activity not a reasonable fact. 

We have, of course, direct knowledge of 
self-activity in the actions of the human 
will. The fireman in the factory is an in- 
stanee of it in the illustration. In all our 
free conduct, as we eall it, we are the 
authors of our own volitions. We are di- 
rect witnesses of the fact and the whole 
theory of responsibility is based upon it. 
You may try to disguise it by a ‘‘mechan- 
ieal’’ theory of volition, but any attempt 
to assert or suppose this must discredit the 
testimony of consciousness while relying 
upon it to prove the ‘‘mechanieal’’ view: 
and that is a self-contradiction. There is 
no ultimate authority in anything but the 
testimony and the direct testimony of con- 
sciousness. Impeach that, and you cannot 
obtain any fulerum whatever for a ‘‘me- 
chanical’’ theory of anything. In the 
human field, therefore, you have indubi- 
table evidence of self-initiating causality 
and the only question after that is its limi- 
tations or the extent to which co-operative 
and ‘‘mechanical causes’’ are required tu 
explain any complex result. 

Even in the physical world co-operative 
or concomitant ‘‘causes’’ are usually 
necessary to account for the facts. Thus 
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the motion of a billiard ball is complex 
and requires complex ‘‘causes.’’ The im- 
pact of the cue accounts only for its direct 
motion. The friction of the surface on 
which it moves is necessary to account for 
its rolling motion. Other attendant phe- 
nomena have their independent causes.” 
We speak of the thrust of the cue as the 
cause of the phenomenon as a whole only 
because that particular act is the ‘‘first 
cause’’ or initiating act. It is the ‘‘cause’’ 
of the change from the previous condition 
and is the sole cause of that. We do not 
take any special account of other ‘‘causes’”’ 
for the reason that economy of thought and 
expression are necessary and we assume 
that common sense will reckon with the 
attendant ‘‘causes.’’ We abstract from 
these concomitant *‘causes’’ to indicate the 
primary influences in the events and only 
an equivocator would insist that the cue 
was the sole factor in the results. 

It is probably the same with all menta! 
phenomena. In physiology we reckon only 
with the mechanical order in their oceur- 
rence and more especially with the organic 
conditions connected with the mental. Ever. 
when we concede or prove that the physical 
antecedents instigate, or are the efficient 
*‘eauses’’ of the occurrence of mental phe- 
nomena, we do not see in them the sole 
explanation of the nature of the mental. 
Practical problems do not require us to 
discuss the mental in understanding the 
merely ‘‘mechanical’’ series of events in 
the brain or organism, even though we ad- 
mit the conecomitance of the mental. The 
result is that the habit of assuming that 
the *‘mechanical’’ facets or law are all that 
we reckon with for a certain abstract 
problem, leads us to supposing that it rep- 
resents all the phenomena involved in the 
complex result. This is not true, and we 
are at some point of our investigation 
foreed to inquire into the explanation of 
the attendant phenomena and _ their 
“feauses.”” We have to account for the 
nature of the phenomena as well as their 
occurrence, and this brings us right up to 
the problem of explaining the existence of 
consciousness in any special case when the 
same ‘‘mechanical causes’’ in other in- 
stances are not attended by mental phe- 
nomena. We are required to ascertain 


how mental phenomena can be produced 
by antecedents which do not contain them 
or do not produce them in other instances 
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where the merely ‘‘mechanical’’ conditions 
are present. We then come back again to 
the fundamental problem of vital organ- 
isms and raise the old issue between inertia 
and self-activity. We always terminate in 
that issue and it has to be fought out 
somewhere. 


As long, however, as there is a tendency 
to assume that any discoverable antecedent 
or *‘cause’’ is the sole agent in any serics 
of phenomena, there will be interminable 
controversy as to whether it is matter or 
mind, or as to whether matter is adequate 
to account for the facts. The simple rea- 
son for this is that the standards of truth 
in scientific method, that is, of physical 
science, involve two considerations of great 
importance and usually assumed to be, in 
their simple form, the sole measure of real- 
ity and truth. I refer (1) to the standard 
of sense perception, and (2) to the evi- 
dential problem for determining the choice 
between ‘‘causes’’ in the ease of any phe- 
nomena. 


Sense perception is the first and most 
fundamental test of objective truth. No 
man can form any conception of facts by 
merely listening to the statements of an- 
other. He must have some sensory exper}- 
ence in order to understand what is told 
him. A purveyor of truth must adapt him- 
self to the sensory experience of another. 
Now physical science is concerned with the 
revelations of sense perception, and unless 
they represent events or phenomena whosc 
‘‘causes’’ transcend the known sensible 
‘‘eauses’’ the scientific man must remain 
by ordinary ‘‘causes’’ for his explanation. 
Sense perception only reveals a ‘‘ mechan 
ical’’ order, though it might reveal events 
so different from the usual order that addi- 
tional ‘‘eauses’’ would have to be inferred 
But in all normal phenomena it reveals the 
constaney of a ‘‘mechanical’’ order and 
whatever antecedents are observed in the 
case will receive the eredit of being the 
‘‘eauses’’ or conditions of the phenomena. 
In normal physiology, for instance, sense 
perception discovers only the uniformity 
of coexistence and sequence between men- 
tal and physical events, with no assured 
evidence that the mental ultimately ante- 
ceded the physical. That is to say. 
we know mental phenomena as_ as- 
sociates with physical antecedents; that 
is, with a _ physical organism; and 
when the physical organism disappears, 
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there is no normal evidence for its 
independent existence. The scientific 
criterion of the independent existence of 
mind is wanting, and the student of such 
phenomena naturally enough either denies 
spiritistie agencies or suspends his jrdg- 
ment and demands more evidence. 

The second consideration, the evidential 
problem, is that the proof of physical caus- 
ality is usually or always antecedence and 
consequence, and these must be determined 
by sense perception. As already remarked. 
this situation of antecedent and consequent 
we constantly confuse with causality. We 
mistake the law for the efficient cause. 
But antecedence is the ratio cognoscendt, 
the evidential standard, not the ratio 
essendi, the nature or constitution of the 
‘‘eause.’’ Without this fact we could not 
distinguish between internal and external 
‘‘eauses.’’ Besides, as already shown and 
to be repeated here, real causality is es- 
sentially found in coexistence rather than 
in sequence. But to distinguish between 
internal or subjective and external or ob- 
jective ‘‘causes’’ we require to know the 
antecedent, which will be the subject act- 
ing or transmitting action to the conse- 
quent, though the actually causal act must 
be contemporaneous or simultaneous with 
the effect. What we distinguish is be- 
tween different moments of the process and 
these different moments make the eviden- 
tial criterion. 

The consequence is that the proof of in- 
ternal ‘‘causes’’ must rest upon an isola- 
tion of that.term which usually stands for 
an effect of a given antecedent and at the 
same time the removal of that antecedent. 
In this way we apply the method of differ 
ence or isolation and if B, which ordinarilv 
has been regarded as the effect of A, should 
continue to exist after A had been removed 
or destroyed, we ean be sure that B is not 
an effect of A. That is to say, if we ean 
isolate an individual consciousness, we can 
prove that it is not solely an effect of ma- 
terial conditions, but that it may be the 
effect of an independent subject, while it 
is all the time a concomitant effect of the 
mechanical conditions in which it occurs. 
It is supplementary to the physical series. 
It takes its place in the series and to super- 
ficial observation would appear to be only 
an effect of the facts which may be ante- 
cedent to it. If we could not isolate it, then 
the materialistic hypothesis would be the 
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only legitimate one. But any proof of its 
isolation would supplant the inference 
from superficial observation. 

I do not require to go into the evidential 
facts to prove that this isolation has been 
accomplished. The evidence is plentiful in 
the publications of the Societies for Psychi- 
cal Research, and I regard the indepen- 
dence of consciousness as absolutely proved. 
Many perplexities remain in the problem of 
understanding the whole complex system, 
but they are not objections to the general 
conclusion that the independence and sur- 
vival of consciousness has been establisked. 


_They merely represent further problems 


which have to be investigated and solved 
after survival and independence have been 
proved. What the result indicates for us 
in this paper is the fact that a supplemen- 
tary cause has been established in the ‘‘me- 
chanical’’ series of ordinary science. We 
have not altered the physical facts or their 
relation to physical ‘‘causes.’? We have 
only shown that physical ‘‘causes’’ are not 
the only ‘‘causes’’ in the cosmos. Spirit is 
a factor in the complex whole and it only 
remains to show how extensive its opera- 
tions are. 

The analogy can be pushed further with 
the illustration of the factory. The ‘ire- 
man is not the only ‘‘cause’’ in the opera- 
tions of the factory. We have ignored all 
those other agents required to run the ma- 
chinery within the enclosure. They are as 
much ‘‘causes,’’ and initiating causes at 
that, as the fireman. But we were con- 
ceiving the case merely as a series of me- 
chanical action beginning with the engine 
and terminating with the finished product. 
We were, in fact, abstracting from many of 
the contributory ‘‘causes’’ in the complex 
process and taking account only of the 
primary series without which the supnle- 
mentary agents or ‘‘ecauses’’ could effect 
nothing, and the fireman was the antece- 
dent of that series and also a ‘‘cause’’ su- 
perposed on the mechanical series de- 
scribed The other men in the factory were 
equally supplementary ‘‘causes.”’ 

Moreover, it should be noted that the 
intelligence represented by these supple- 
mentary agents is not manifest in the mere- 
ly mechanical motions of the machinery. 
It is a concomitant fact in connection with 
the whole process but not manifest in the 
simple and observed motions of the ina- 
chine. It is not even a superficial fact 
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in the work of the fireman. From the stand. 
point of mere sense perception, the pri- 
mary criterion of physical science, he is 
merely a member ot the mechanical series. 
Apart from the prior evidence that he is an 
intelligent being—and the same holds true 
of the other intelligent “*causes’’ :n the 
process—there would be no reason for in- 
troducing intelligence and volition into the 
phenomena. This intelligence and volition 
are not indicated by the mere successive 
series of events, but by the co-ordination 
of movements which would not of them- 
selves produce the result. The reason for 
supporting intelligence of any kind in con- 
nection with the process is our prior knowl- 
edge (1) that the machines themselves are 
the product of intelligence, and (2) that 
the fireman and other agents are intclli- 
gent beings, the proof of which came from 
other facts and evidence than their merely 
mechanical action in the factory. But the 
process is not intelligible at all unless we 
suppose the concomitance of intelligence 
and volition in connection with a purely 
mechanical series of events. The mechan. 
ical interpretation of the physical side 
remains intact and as long as inertia is 
assumed we should not be required to go 
outside the factory for the ‘‘causes’’ of the 
phenomena. But the moment you surcen- 
der that, the hypothesis of internal and 
free ‘‘causes’’ would establish the doctrine 
of the spiritualist, no matter what you 
called the reality which was the basis of 
the phenomena. 


This representation of the case ean be 
carried right into the physiologica) phe- 
nomena of the brain or organism. Whether 
we apply the reasoning to each individual 
center or to their organic whole makes no 
difference. We admit that the ‘‘mechan- 
ical’’ explanation applies to the order of 
physical events and in order to see what 
the problem is we require only to know 
whether or not we remain by the lav of 
inertia. The course of the argument in this 
paper shows that we have no way to settle 
it finally but to isolate an individual con- 
sciousness; and as that is assumed here to 
have been done, the case rests for the poof 
of supplementary ‘‘causes’’ in organie ¢-om- 
pounds. They are not manifest superficially 
in the merely temporal order of observa- 
tion or in the data of sense perception. But 
the final proof that consciousness survives 
the organism shows that it is not a function 
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thereof or a mere consequent of the ante- 
cedent which does not contain it. That 
suffices to make out the case and to free 
the physiologist or physicist from the ne- 
cessity of controverting spiritualism in his 
work of establishing some sort of equiva- 
lence between the members of the meenan- 
ical series, as he does in a factory. He 
admits in this last situation the concomit- 
ance of intelligence and volition in the ex- 
planation of the complex result, whatever 
mechanical ‘‘causes’’ may operate ard suf- 
fice to explain a simple series; and there is 
no reason why the same conception shold 
not prevail in the physiological order. In- 
deed the mere fact that vital organism 
takes us a step beyond inorganic realitv 
is just so much in favor of transcendent 
‘‘eauses’’ of some kind, though it des 
not prove them. But the isolation of son- 
sciousness decides that matter and the 
physicist may be left fyee to determine any 
amount of physical causation withont det: 
riment to the concomitant and supplement- 
ary causation of intelligence and voliticn. 

It is well known to many persons who 
have had wide contact with message medi- 
ums that a personality claiming to be Dr. 
Hyslop appears freely for and communi- 
cates freely with sitters who are known to 
have been acquainted with him during life 
or to be seriously interested in psychical 
research at the time of sitting. In view 
of the multiplicity of such material, it has 
seemed worth while to make some canvass 
of the field in search of recorded Hyslop 
communications which might by any pos- 
sibility have evidential bearing upon the 
above paper. Several persons have been 
interrogated in this connection. 

As Mr. Dudley has intimated in a recent 
issue (January, 1929, page 6), I (Mr. Bird 
speaking) am a frequent target for this 
sort of communication. None of my con- 
versations with a Hyslop communicator, 
however, have ever contained any mention 
of unpublished manuscript, or even any 
reference to unfinished work. 

Miss Winifred Hyslop sits a great deal 
with many mediums, usually anonymously. 
She gets a good deal of material allegedly 
from her father, some of it coming when it 
seems quite clear that there exists no nor- , 
mal avenue for the medium’s recognition 
of her as Hyslop’s daughter. She writes: 


‘“‘The only reference [in her seance 
records] to any of my father’s manuscripts 
is the brief one that follows, from a sitting 
with Mrs. Soule on January 28th, 1926: — 

‘* “Tt is too bad that so much unfinished 
work was left by me, but I have enough 
that was left in order, to give my succes- 
sors the key. Understand? But there has 
been an effort to discard much and to make 
new rules. It has proven rather expensive 
and almost disastrous .. . ’ ete. 

‘*T have a vague feeling that I read some- 
thing more definite somewhere, but I have 
looked thoroughly through all my records 
and find nothing. There are two other 
references to writing that I shall note here 
in ease they have any direct relation. 
Sitting with Miss Cox, March 22nd, 1926: 

‘* “What are those notes on paper, manu- 
script, writing very small and even and 
seem to be several stacks of it; some of 
twenty pages, some of a hundred. Either 
string or cords are run through to bind, 
or brass fasteners. Quite a stack of them; 
not a note-book; what’s become of those? 
(The spirit gives another short laugh.) 
They are worth something, quite valuable, 
very evidential, and represent a great deal 
of effort, time and thought. Could those 
be used—procured and used as addenda or 
a supplementary volume to a certain pub- 
lication that is being got ready?’ ”’ 

Miss Hyslop suggests, and I agree with 
her, that this more probably refers to some- 
thing of Miss Tubby’s; but, as she says, 
it ‘‘just might not.’ She goes on to give 
one further..extract of possible bearing, 
from a seance of March 4th, 1926, with a 
psyehie whom she ean designate only as 
E. B. Again her father purports to speak : 


‘‘T have also put in an envelope some. 


writing, and put it in a book. This book 
had not yet been opened. I ean vouch for 
that as I have seen the envelope, just where 
I put it. The top of the books of my library 
at home, way up top. A heavy book, and 
old. There are veins like marble on the 
edges. It is big and of no importance. It 
was never used. On the shelf, some day, 
try to reach that place at home. I think 
you will find it. It is not important writ- 
ing. It is put in an envelope; Eureka, or 
something synonymous.’’ (The medium) : 


‘“Te gives that word because it is impressed 
easily. It is probably not the word on the 
paper. I can see the book; it is very dusty. 
It hasn’t been used; the pages are close to- 
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gether.’’ 


All this, of course, appears to be quite 
without reference to the manuscript here- 
with published. More material, but with 
no greater applicability to the present 
matter, is contributed by Dr. Walter 
Franklin Prince, who writes me as follows: 

*‘T spent a large part of yesterday in 
looking through my records;. . there proved 
to be even a greater paucity of material 
claiming to be from Dr. Hyslop than I 
had thought. This factor had not been 
fixed in my mind, since it was negligible 
for the purposes of evidence, so far as 
my purposes were concerned. 

**On August 27, 1926, ‘J.H.H.’ said that 
he was pleased with the work, wanted to 
make it consecutive, would watch with 
eare all that was undertaken, and would 
like eventually to resume some unfinished 
cases. 

‘On Sept. 30, 1925, ‘J.H.H.’, referring 
to physical mediums in general, and in par- 
ticular to Stainton Moses and spirit photo- 
graphs, appeared as uncertain as ever that 
there is anything in these alleged phenom- 
ena, but is interested to find out. I do not 
wish to copy the passage, which has no pos- 
sible relation to the article, as this might 
affect the future evidentiality of one sen- 
tence. 

‘On October Ist, 1925, I said: ‘T am go- 
ing to tell you what part of the work or 
factors seems to me most valuable. Of course 
T like to hear from Dr. Hyslop, yet I am 
just like he was in his lifetime—more in- 
terested in evidence, and it seems to me 
when the lady communicator, assisted by 
Sunbeam, is at work, we get most of that. 
T am not prescribing that we shall get 
most from her but IT am sure it is so when 
she or Sunbeam-is endeavoring to get 
something through.’ From this time J.H.H. 
accommodatingly eeased to ecommunicate.”’ 

These items are apparently from Dr. 
Prince’s seanees with Mrs. Soule. In addi- 
tion to them, he gives me, with the same 
permission to print it, a fairly long pas- 
sage from his seance with Mrs. Soule, Sep- 
tember Ist, 1925, in which a Hyslop com- 
muniecator discusses methods of psychical 
research. In view of the extent to which 
the present article deals with methodology 
it seems appropriate to adjoin the remarks 
of the communicator on the occasion in 
question. The record is got up in the cus- 
tomary style, as regards parentheses and 
square brackets: 
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‘*(Writing becomes more rapid from 
here on.) 


‘“‘“The assurance that the statement is 
correct has the same effect as it would if 
you were doing a like piece of work with 
a living [N.R.] living friend and usually 
adds impetus to the power. This is more 
or less true of many communicators (I 
can see that.) although there are a few 
who move right on as if repeating [N.R.] 
repeating a lesson that has been prepared 
and such a one is not much hindered if 
no response comes but it is always safe 
enough to respond as you will see. When 
an error has been made or a seeming er- 
ror, (Yes.) it may not be discovered until 
some time later but if it is and is ecor- 
rected at a later sitting and the explana- 
tion given that it is a correction it is very 
strong [N.R.] strong evidence (Very cor- 
rect). 

‘*T had several cases of that kind (I have 
known many), which you may reeall (Yes, 
I do some of them) as for instance the 
name of Stockton, (Yes) which was inecor- 
rectly given in one sitting and made right 
in the next and some of the work in the 
Doris Case when such names became con- 
fused; (I remember well) and in the cases 
mentioned the evidence was much more 
vital because of the corrections. They are 
in a class and there are others [N.R.] 
others which are of another type (Yes.)— 
for instance when one communicator is re- 
ealling something which may invoive sev- 
eral mental [N.R.| mental processes and 
pictures which are but the result of the as- 
sociations of ideas, (Exactly; L thought of 
that). there may be a seemingly wandering 
state whieh brings up nowhere and is left 
without the evidence which could be econ- 
elusive [read conclusive and then inelu- 
sive] conclusive but it is diffieult to pick 
such a matter up again because of the 
very confusion of the association of ideas. 
I will give you a case in my experience if 
[ can recall it. A communicator was try- 
ing to give me the name of a place where 
she lived [last word first read ‘‘had’’ and 
then correctly “‘lived’’] and as she was a 
relative of mine I knew or thought I knew 
the name she ought to give. The name of 
Springs came through several times and 
then Falls and then attempts to name a 
color and all were wide of the mark until 
I said so and then added there was a color 
connected with the name and immediately 
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came Yellow Springs, (Yes, I see) which 
was right. The [medium sighs ‘‘O, dear’’] 
statement that I made that it was wrong 
gave a kind of set back to the wanderings 
[read tendency] wanderings and then the 
added help that there was a color gave just 
the necessary poise. 

‘**(Poise?) Yes, it is largely a matter of 
judgment. (I see.) It is not wise to have 
a set plan but try both ways and watch 
your results, (Good advice I should think), 
and you will see that different communica- 
tors do as individuals always do and if it 
is a matter that is probably a forgotten 
memory of yours let it alone and let it 
[read if it] let it proceed. (Yes, I see.) 

‘Do you recall the ease of Carroll D. 
Wright? (Something about it, yes. Carroll 
D. Wright.) That Was a case where the 
spirit went on and gave his own evidence 
of identity which was unknown and unex- 
pected by me and had I been persistent in 
my method of rejecting [N.R. immediately 
and rewritten] it or had *he been less per- 
sistent in communicating, nothing would 
have been worth while and the sitting would 
have been nil, as it was proved to be a very 
good ease.’’ 

The above work was done in the usual 
Soule technique of a trance or semi-trance 
writing; the symbol ‘‘N.R.’’ means ‘‘ Not 
Read,’’ as in previous publications of this 
Society. 

Another possible source of Hyslop ma- 
terial is Mrs. Lydia W. Allison, who has 
received a good deal of such communication 
through Mrs. Leonard. She has discussed 
the matter with me in the light of her book 
just this moment published, which will be 
reviewed in these pages and of which I 
need say no more now. We agreed that 
for the purposes of that compilation, any- 
thing which Dr. Hyslop might seem to 
say about unpublished manuscripts or un- 
finished work would have been of no evi- 
dentiality and would probably be part of 
the material which she would have sup- 
pressed. She has examined her original 
records with this in view, and finds only 
one passage worthy of citation to me as 
of the slightest possible bearing. On June 
6th, 1925, Feda relayed the following from 
Dr. Hyslop, a passing mentior of some 
‘* disturbances in camp :”’ 

‘‘Some disappointments with regard to 
an interesting line of investigation which 
he has been looking into. In a sense he 
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thinks it’s only a delay and that it will go 
ahead again very well afterwards. ... It 
has been disappointing. He thought he was 
entering on such a very interesting experi- 
ence of investigation.’’ 

Perhaps the most prolific target for Hy- 
slop communications, Miss Gertrude 0. 
Tubby, I have not been able to consult in 
the brief space available before compiling 
the present memorandum. I shall consult 
her before this issue appears and if she has 
anything of evidential character the reader 
who gets it in a later issue of Psycuic RE- 
SEARCH may be assured that, like those who 
report above, Miss Tubby will have given 
her testimony without having seen the pres- 
ent Hyslop text. For the moment, then, I 
can only express my thanks to the several 
persons herein named, and my regret that 
I have provoked them into a rather labor- 
ious and apparently wholly fruitless search- 
ing of records. I have gone at such length 
into the details of these negative reports 


merely to make it evident to the reader 
that no possibility has been overlooked, 
and that when I pronounce the seance rec- 
ords of the sitters above to be wholly with- 
out reference to the present article, there 
has been exercised no undue severity of evi- 
dential standard. 

That Dr. Hyslop seems nowhere to have 
communicated to anybody his ideas about 
the present manuscript might mean so 
many different things that I fear we ean 
assign no single meaning. It might be 
taken as a negation of the spirit hypothesis, 
or as a mark of his estimate of the present 
paper (though if he regarded it as wholly 
without merit he might conceivably have 
come back to request its suppression), or 
as evidence of his interest in other things, 
or even, by one not aware of the certainty 
with which we are able to ascribe the paper 
to him, as indication that it is not his! But 
psychical research is full of places where 
negative results preponderate, yet cann’ 
be assigned a definite meaning. —J.” 
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HE opening days of this new year 

have been marked by two public ex- 

periments of metapsychical order in 
which I have taken part as an expert in the 
field and the results of which have been 
communicated to the press. The first had 
to do with a magnetizer from Lyons by the 
name of Joanny Gaillard, whose hand was 
reputed to possess exoreising and even ger- 
micidal powers. From a good bourgeois 
family, Gaillard was formerly a shoe-dealer 
in Lyons. He claims that from his youth 
he has been able to heal burns and bruises 
of any sort whatever by the simple process 
of laying on his right hand. He has also 
observed that when he juggles with oranges, 
the latter become hardened instead of get- 
ting bruised or softened. From this he con- 
cluded that he had the gift of magnetism, 
and he gave numerous demonstrations in 
the attempt to convince his fellow-citizens. 
Indeed, many of them have found no alter- 
native to conviction, and sick persons 
flocked to demand his services. 

Gaillard therefore liquidated his business 
and set himself up as a healer. In France 
as in many parts of America this is a dan- 
gerous matter. for if the healer takes money 
for his works (and Gaillard has always 
done this) the regular doetors will file eom- 
plaints against him and he will be prose- 
cuted for the illegal practice of medicine. 
Our courts are always quite severe in deal- 
ing with such cases, even when the healer 
has been working in association with a 
licensed doctor. Thus, the famous Germaine 
of Rouen, of whom I have already told the 
readers of this JOURNAL, was recently sen- 
teneced to six months in’ jail, together with 
the doctor who had been assisting her. Our 
judicial system takes toward these healers 
the strictest attitude of official science, and 
ranks them as charlatans who batten upon 
popular superstition. And of course their 
cures, when in any sense real, are easily 
explained away as the product of sugges- 
tion. 

When they are at all clever, these healers 
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seek their first patients in official circles. 
Germaine has done so, and Gaillard like- 
wise. He, for example, cured the daughter 
of a commissioner of police. Then he cured 
a cocaine addict whom the commissioner 
sent to him. I would remark in passing 
that for this addiction, there can be no 
question of any fluidic emission by the 
healer, but only one of pure suggestion; 
although with Boirae I assume that fluidie 
emission and suggestion can co-exist in the 
same ease. If we may eredit the testimony 
of a certain number of Lyons residents who 
are acquainted with him, Gaillard has al- 
ready proved the existence of his fluid 
through operation upon bodies that are 
necessarily impervious to, the action of sug- 
gestion—such as foods, grains and fruits. 
His first attempts at muimmification of such 
objects go back to January, 1928. He took 
two lamb chops, on two plates, and one of 
them he magnetized once or twice per day. 
After several days the chop that he had 
been thus treating was dry and hard while 
the other one was beginning to putrefy. 
Another experiment was made with an un- 
plucked pigeon and the same result ob- 
tained: that is, the mummification of the 
animal, whose skin became brown and dry, 
as could be observed by removing the feath- 
ers. Then Gaillard experimented on all 
sorts of animal corpses and perishable com- 
modities generally, with corresponding suc- 
cess. Even fish, which putrefy so easily 
and so quickly, were perfectly preserved. 
As for fruits, such as oranges and lemons, 
these got as hard as wooden balls. The 
magnetizer has made a little museum of 
all the objects which he has thus mummified 
and with my own eyes I have been able to 
observe the curious appearance of these. 
Lyons physicians have tested Gaillard’s 
‘“fluid’’ on seeds and on microbes. It ap- 
pears that he has succeeded in arresting 
the germination of lentil seeds. But when 
he tried his fluid on a bacterial culture it 
seemed to be reflected in some curious fash- 
ion and he got the sensation of having 
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burned his hands. Dr. Locard, Director of 
the Police Laboratory in Lyons, regarded 
these facts as highly interesting and as 
making the experiments worthy of repeti- 
tion under more satisfactory conditions. At 
this Gaillard decided to come to Paris and 
to submit to any test desired by a commis- 
sion. This body was organized in December 
just gone. It was composed of physicians; 
among whom were Professor Dr. Victor 
Pauchet of the Amiens Medical School, Dr. 
Dausset the radiological head of the princi- 
pal Paris hospital, Dr. Kohn-Abrest the 
head of the toxicological service of the city 
of Paris, and others. I was offered. member- 
ship in this Commission and was named as 
its Secretary. Unfortunately the member 
charged with organizing the Commission’s 
work failed to establish a set method of 
procedure, contenting himself with a series 
of precautions against trickery. Thus, in 
the intervals between sittings the objects 
upon which Gaillard was to work were 
placed under official seal by an official cor. 
responding more or less to an Americar: 
sheriff ; a different group of controllers were 
invited to each seance and asked to record 
their impressions in a special register; ete. 

The procedure was as follows: There 
were bought in the public market two tenc1 
(a common food fish of Western Europe), 
two mutton chops, two pieces of veal liver, 
and two unplucked larks (something else 
that the European eats freely though the 
American is hardly acquainted with it as 
an edible). These articles are all about 
the same size: the chops and the liver were 
cut off the same piece. The first article cf 
each pair was treated by Gaillard and the 
second served as check. In order that the 
experiment might be the more conclusive, 
the magnetizer volunteered to treat all four 
objects at one time; in order that it might 
be more rapid, he worked by direct con- 
tact. He crooked his arms, and placed two 
of the objeets in his two hands and the 
others in the erook of the elbows between 
forearm and upperarm. The sittings lasted 
an hour each and were held morning and 
afternoon over a period of eight days. At 
the end of this time, the eontrol objects 
ought to be well along toward decomposi- 
tion. The low temperature of the room in 
which the experiment was conducted re- 
tarded this phenomenon, nevertheless at 
the end of the eight days their odor was 
very strong. 
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As for the objects treated by Gaillard, 
we were able to believe that they were be- 
having differently from the others and that 
they were resisting the microbial action. 
Their general appearance was better and 
they even seemed to have dried to some 
degree. But we were almost unanimous in 
our verdict that this was due to the warmth 
and pressure to which they had been sub- 
jected in the course of their handling by 
Gaillard. The double influence of pressure 
and of heat was utilized in olden times by 
the Huns, who kept their food under their 
saddles, between these and the skins of their 
horses. Even today certain pickles are pre- 
pared in the same way. Th experiment 
was therefore in no wise conclusive, since 
the control series of objects were not sub- 
jected to the same conditions as the ones 
which were directly the subject of the in- 
vestigation. This was just so much more 
the case in view of the faet that when the 
tests were suspended, the more expert mem- 
bers of the jury, in particular M. Kohn- 
Abrest who is a specialist in bio-chemical 
analysis, stated that the test objects and 
the controls were in exactly the same state 
of putrefaction. I was therefore charged 
with drawing up the following proces-ver- 
bal, which was unanimously adopted: 

‘*The members of the commission formed 
for the purpose of examining into the exist- 
ence of a ‘human fluid’ which is claimed to 
arrest the decomposition of foodstuffs and 
perishable commodities, declare that the 
existence of this fluid has not been demon- 
strated. After thireen seances the sub- 
stances ‘influenced’ by M. Gaillard appear 
to be in the same state of putrefaction as 
the control specimens.”’ 

Another experiment has been conducted 
besides this one, and with the same result. 
M. Kohn-Abrest informed us that the sub- 
stance most susceptible to fermentation and 
the easiest to analyze by chemical methods 
was fresh blood, and especially pig’s blood. 
Some of this was therefore procured and 
placed in an open erystallizing pan, in 
order that M. Gaillard might lay his hands 
on it without any actual contact. A similar 
quantity of the same substance was poured 
into another pan to serve as check. After 
the test, the two samples were placed in 
bottles and taken for expert analysis to 
the municipal laboratories. This analysis 
showed that the blood ‘‘influenced’’ by M. 
Gaillard contained both quantitatively and 
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qualitatively the same gases as the check 
specimen, Putrefaction in both samples was 
indicated by the excess of carbonic acid gas 
and especially by that of hydrogen sulfide 
which never exists in fresh blood. M. Kohn- 
Abrest actually found slightly stronger 
traces of this latter gas in the influenced 
blood than in the check specimen: 34 parts 
in ten thousand, as against 28. 

Finally I ought to mention a third experi- 
ment which, while not official, is none the 
less instructive. It took plaee under the 
control of Dr. Dausset and myself, in a 
photegraphical laboratory. We tried once 


more to determine whether the ‘‘human 
fluid’’ is capable of affecting a photographie 


plate. We took three plates of the size 13 x 
18 centimeters: one for M. Gaillard’s hand, 
a second for the hand of some other person, 
and a third for a rubber glove filled with 
water at the body temperature. As the 
result of aceideni, this third plate was 
spoiled and had to be eliminated from con- 
sideration. The test was made for half an 
hour, in darkness. The subject’s hands were 
supported at a distance of three centimeters 
from the plate, in such fashion that eontact 


could not result; and the same with the 
cheek plate. 
The results were superb. Development, 


which took place immediately, revealed very 
clear marks on both plates. But, what was 
most disconcerting, these marks in the case 
of the check subject were very much bright- 
er than in the ease of Gaillard. Specula- 
tion seemed in order, whether we had not 
accidentally discovered a strong fluidie sub- 
ject, when i made a simple observation 
which caused any such hopes te collapse. 
The imprint of this hand was phoiographi- 
cally reversed; that is to say, the gelatine 
bromide was affected not under the hand, 
but wround it; so that when a positive print 
was made, this showed the hand in black 
on a white ground. The radiations which 
had affeeted the plate were therefore not 
from the hand, but from somewhere else, 
and the hand had acted as a shield to that 
portion of the plate immediately beneath it! 
[ at once sought for a point where there was 
leakage of light into the ostensibly dark 
room, and after some little examination I 
found this leakage in a slightly defective 
window, in the corner of the laboratory 
nearest to where the check subject had stood 
for his test. Inasmuch as Gaillard was fur- 
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ther from this source of light leakage, his 
‘*fluidie image,’’ photographically reversed 
like the other, was considerably feebler! 

I would not be misunderstood as saying 
that any large proportion of adequately 
observed and adequately reported meta- 
psychical phenomena may be attributed to 
illusions of this general character, whose 
true source has remained unobserved by 
the investigators; but this little misadven- 
ture surely proves that this deparment of 
research ought to be closed to all persons 
lacking in scientific background and all 
those without a proper experimental turn 
of mind. I do not regard the question of 
human radiations as one that can be judged 
from these few experiments. I have even 
tried to get Gaillard to give us further op- 
portunities for experiment, but he felt it 
to be rather urgent for him to get back 
to Lyons, where his eredulous clientele 
were waiting with a collection of ailments 
that held promise of high financial profit 
for the magnetizer. 

The second of my recent experiences 
which | would here mention has to do with 
the occultistie domain where fantasy and 
superstition flourish so strongly. The case 
which I am going to deseribe is a fairly 
romantie one. In 1908 there lived in Bag- 
naia, near Viterbe, in the province of 
Rome, an old hermit who led a singular 
existence and passed as a sorcerer. He had 
a swarthy eomplexion, black eyes, and the 
leanness of the Hindu type. He was there, 
it seemed, in expiation of sins whieh he had 
committed. One fine day he left Italy to 

return to his distant home-land in the 
Himalayas. But first he confided a great 
secret to a young Italian of his aequaint- 
ance. This secret was nothing less than a 
numerical manipulation by means of which 
one could get precise answers to questions. 
The method was not to be divulged, under 
pain of the severest spiritual chastisements, 
or perhaps even of death. 

The Italian at first paid no serious atten- 
tion to the manuseript of the old monk. But 
one day, under eritical circumstances, need- 
ing advice rather badly, he sought it accord- 
ing to the instructions and _ received 
through the numerical code of the manu- 
seript some counsel which he found ex- 
tremely good. He repeated the experiment 


with the same success, and he has accorded 
to his spiritistie and occultistie friends the 
opportunity to determine by their own ex- 
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perience the adequacy of the method. One 
of these persons. developed a great enthus- 
iasm for this mathematical technique of 
divination, into the secrets of which he was 
not allowed to penetrate further. He has 
persuaded the depository of the grand 
secret to undertake an expedition into other 
countries for the purpose of convincing the 
press and the world of science. And this 
explains how I was recently invited to take 
part in a sitting. 

Either from the results that they have 
obtained or on a basis of their own aprior- 
istic notions, the two Italians are convinced 
that their system constitutes a means of 
communication with a mysterious initiatory 
center somewhere in Asia, which dictates 
the responses. One sees here an echo of the 
occultistie doctrines that are common prop- 
erty of theosophy and of a number of other 
religions based on oriental inspiration. But 
there is a contradiction, appealing to me 
as insoluble, between this belief and the 
very principle of the method employed, 
which its proponents insist to be strictly 
mathematical and not to employ a elair- 
voyance of any description on the opera- 
tor’s part. This method is based upon the 
use of three and only three given elements: 
the text of the question, the first and last 
names of the person who propounds it, and 
the given name of his mother. These data 
are translated into figures and on these 
there ensues a complicated series of arith- 
metical operations. The final result is then 
a series of numbers which it is now nec- 
essary to retranslate into words through 
use of a key, in order that the response be 
made clear. All these operations are car- 
ried out in full consciousness, without the 
slightest suggestion of any concentration of 
mind or any of trance. The purely numer- 
ical context of the operations excludes the 
operator’s participation, and there even ap- 
pears to be no scope for interpretation of 
the results by him. The words of the final 
answer ‘‘issue’’ from groups of digits, 
written from right to left as in oriental 
scripts. These are often accompanied by 
subsidiary figures, whose secondary nature 
is betrayed by the method itself; and which 
either have a symbolical interpretation 
known to initiates in the system, or else 
supplement the meaning of the verbal reply. 
This response may be short or long, and 
there is no way of predicting what it is to 
be without going through the whole routine. 


All this is altogether a more astonishing 
claim than any advanced on behalf of the 
phenomena of metapsychics, and one the 


belief in which truly requires the abdication 
of reason. 


In questioning the unknown power that 
manifests itself through the replies, the two 
Italians were informed that there is em- 
ployed no operation of any system of 
Cabala, but rather an ‘‘astral foree’’ in the 
attempt to elucidate which the words spark, 
fate and equilibrium were used in rather 
an unintelligible fashion. It seems that 
this force enables them to invoke a certain 


‘Tek the Sage. Then one day there was 


revealed to them the existence of The Three 
Sages. ‘‘A dazzling astral force of which 
you can have no conception is to be found 
in the monastery of these Three Sages. The 
indications of the feeble astral force which 
you recognized are to be found between 
the hands of the old king of Brahmaputra.’’ 
It seems as though this reply has a good 
deal in common with the writings of Saint 
Yves of Alveydre and of F. Ossowendski. 
But oceultistic pronouncements are always 
couched in such hazy terms that one can 
invariably find in them whatever one re- 
quires for whatever interpretation or justi- 
fication one may have in mind. The first 
of the Three Sages is ‘‘the King of the 
World,’’ the ruler of the ‘‘Agharta’’ or 
‘*world under the world.’’ When the ques- 
tion is asked through the numerical cabal 
whether this is approximately accurate, the 
response is: ‘‘The Three Sages are the 
little lights that live close by you and far 
from you;’’ and again, later, ‘‘The desire 
to give a name to the King of the World, 
the inconceivable, is folly. Man cannot 
know or wise men understand, for the 
brain is insufficient.’’ To the perfectly 
definite question, ‘‘Does the King of the 
World exist?’’ the response was given, 
‘‘[magination, chimera on chimera.”’ 

Our Italian friends have not insisted on 
reaching, the Three Sages or the King of 
the World; they have contented themselves 
with reaching Tek the Sage. He has given 
them a sort of gospel, couched in the vague 
but emphatic terms that characterize the 
thoughts of other times, and in other re- 
spects conforming with occultistic doctrine. 
It tells us of successive lives to be lived on 
other planets than the earth. The spirits of 
the dead may remain for a long time in a 
state of rest without any physical envelope: 
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then they are ‘‘garbed in a body which is 
formed billions of kilometers from the 
earth.’’ Death is the greatest of rewards, 
implying a promotion.. The deaths of chil- 
dren are brought about deliberately by 
higher powers, to cause grief and thereby 
to soften the bereaved individuals. Tek 
speaks also of the eternal struggle between 
Yang and Ying, between Light and Dark- 
ness, between the spirit of good and the 
spirit of evil. 

Tek, or his colleagues from the Himal- 
ayas, seem to pronounce in favor of free 
will; yet very often indeed the communica- 
tions bear the characteristics of a fatality 
from which there is no escape. The degree 
to which the events of the future are pre- 
dicted likewise excludes freedom of be- 
havior. To be sure, among the instances 
cited by the two Italians I have found no 
clear-cut case of adequate prophecy. For 
one thing it is forbidden to put questions 
of too personal interest, and for another 
the replies are always conventionally oracu- 
lar and susceptible of interpretation to meet 
any eventuality. Often the questioner is 
scolded for his curiosity or the response is 
put off to some date more or less indefinite. 

It was armed with these generalizations 
that I attended a seance which had been 
arranged by the editor in chief of one of 
the great Paris dailies. There were present 
some thirty persons from the intellectual 
elite, including psychists and oeccultists. Ou 
account of the purely scientific attitude 
I take in all these problems, it was to me 
that the honor was assigned of putting a 
question to the spirits of the Himalayas. 
The Italians advised that I isolate myself 
from the others, and concentrate. Undoubt- 
edly they were anticipating some philo- 
sophical question which would have opened 
the door to a response of some degree of 
adequacy. But I was interested in a real 
experiment rather than in any feast of 
literature and oratory. So I wrote on a 
piece of paper: ‘‘With what scientist did 
I shake hands today ?”’ 

The question was translated into Italian, 
and one of them gave himself over to a 
long series of bizarre calculations. The 
operation lasted two hours. Finally the 
reply was ready for us, in the form: “‘ Why 
do you come to us with a question to which 
you know the answer?’’ That is to say, I 
asked for a name and I got something in 
the nature of a reprimand. The occultists 
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among those present thought that such an 
insignificant question deserved this little 
lesson from the hidden powers; the per- 
sons of common sense laughed and regarded 
the experiment as negative. 


Totally indifferent to the existence of 
the King of the World or of Tek the Sage, 
it remains nevertheless for me to solve a 
problem that offends my poor crude occi- 
dental logic: How ean a coherent reply 
arise out of a series of arithmetical opera- 
tions? Humanly the thing is impossible. 
It is as difficult to believe this as to believe 
that by drawing letters at random from a 
bag one could spell out a line from Shake- 
speare. It was in vain that I sought to have 
a determination made of the fashion in 
which the Italian who possessed the secret 
proceeded to his calculations; this would 
be divulging his methods and betraying his 
secret. The oceultist who accompanied me 
to the seance had no more doubt of the 
man’s sincerity than of the entire Himal- 
ayan romance. He did however appreciate 
the weight of my objection and he tried to 
meet it with this reply: The questioner 
does not enjoy free selection from the entire 
possible range of questions which he might 
ask ; nor even of the words in which he shall 
frame a given query. The unknown sages 
are en rapport with his mental operations, 
and without the slightest suspicion of this 
fact on his part, they suggest telepathically 
to him the text of his question. They have 
already made an instantaneous calculation 
in order that this question, when translated 
into figures and treated according to the 
routine of their method, shall automatically 
lead to the desired response. 


This explanation is very plainly a des- 
perate attempt to infuse some degree of 
rationality into a thing of perfect absurd- 
ity. I leave it to my readers to judge 
whether the explanation is less absurd than 
the thing it seeks to explain. As for my- 
self, I am wholly unwilling to see in all this 
anything more esoteric than a mystification, 
conscious or unconscious, by minds which 
through long practice in laxity have become 
habituated to all sorts of speculative divaga- 
tions. There is a rather well defined species 
of occultistie absurdity verging upon actual 
mental unbalance; and according to a very 
wise French saying, reason can be banished 
by force of argument. In the enormous 
domain of the marvelous and mysterious 
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into which we are obliged to enter and 
which is so full of shadows and of deceptive 
appearances generally, it is most necessary 
to guard against surrender to fantasies of 
the imagination or desires of the heart. 
Science, as it has been constituted by the 
Greco-Latin intelligence of the western 
world, affords us every means of arriving 
at truth, and above all else impresses us 
with the fact that truth possesses honesty, 
certainty and universality. We may be 
very positive that it is by this western 
spirit, by western science, that intellectual 
standards have been reached resulting in 
the improvement of mankind’s conditions. 
Oriental thought will always fascinate cer- 
tain dreamers and, by its contrast with 
ours, will always give philosophical delight 
to moralists and to artists; it works well 
enough in the demain of illusion but mis- 
carries piteously in the face of reality and 
is in its essence nothing more than a 
brilliant intellectual legerdemain. 

But I have not finished my story. When 
the two Italians had given us the message 
which their transcendental arithmetic had 


had shaken hands. 
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for us, I told the company the name of the 
scientist with whom I had shaken hands 
during that afternoon: the explorer Jean 
Charcot, member of the Academy of 
Sciences. I had hardly pronounced the 
name when a young lady among the sitters 
cried out sharply and led us to the corner of 
the room where she had laid down her 
things. From her handbag she extracted 
a small notebook, and showed me, at the 
end of some personal notes of her own, the 
name Charcot. She had written it an hour 
previously, when the Italians were still 
working on their answer to my question. 
While listening to my conversation of the 
moment she had been seized by an uncon- 
trollable impulse to set down this name, 
and had done so. The young lady was one 
with whom I had not the slightest prior 
acquaintance, and nobody save M. Charcot 
himself, and myself, knew that he and I 
A simple clairvoyant 
has therefore succeeded where the Sages 
of the Himalayas and the King of the 
World have failed dismally. Once again 
metapsychies has triumphed over occultism. 
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My Witness to the Soul’s Survival—III. 
By F. BuieH Bonp 


N my first two articles under this head 
I have dealt with the psychical rather 
than with the spiritistic aspect of my 
subject, and have tried to indicate that the 
first of these aspects,—the study of the 
soul-forces inherent and active in the living 
individual—is the right ground of approach 
to the second, which brings with it the prob- 
lem of survival. Some years ago, in a cor- 
respondence which appeared in the London 
** Daily News’’ [ emphasized the importance 
of keeping these two lines of enquiry dis- 
tinct. I therefore note with special pleas- 
ure the trend of Mr. E. E. Dudley’s article 
in the January number, in which he draws 
very clearly the distinction between the 
**psychie’’ subject and the actual ‘‘me- 
dium.’’ Both types have their value for 
the student of psychie science ; but it would 
save much misdirection of aim and waste 
of time and opportunity if research groups 
would agree to define the two lines of quest 
and not let them become confused. Let us 
observe psychics as psychics and experi- 
ment with them accordingly. This course 
will place in their proper category a num- 
ber of claimants to mediumistic power who 
do not rightly belong to that class at all. 
From the same point of view it would be 
an economie and wholesome thing if the 
various research groups active in the sec- 
tional work of the A. 8S. P. R. would con- 
eentrate their aim more definitely on one 
or the other of these two fields of enquiry. 
I feel sure that it is only in this way that 
solid progress can be made on scientific 
lines. I do not discourage research on 
spiritistie lines. But experience has taught 
me that it is usually sheer waste of time to 
experiment on such lines with the average 
psychie. 

There is also another point I should wish 
to emphasize. Psychie subjects fall into 
certain types. They are suited to the pro- 
duction of certain classes of phenomena 
appropriate to each type. Along the lines 
of such phenomena they are likely to offer 
useful and interesting results. If phe- 


nomena of another nature are expected of 
them there is likely to be disappointment 
or worse. If sitters go to seances with a 
psychic or a. medium, full of a precon- 
ceived wish and strong mental attitude in 
favor of a certain class of phenomenon 
preferred by them, then that wish, that 
attitude, is likely to be reflected in ways 
that may be most disconcerting and is like- 
ly to hinder rather than to help the progress 
of the study and the development of the 
particular person under observation. It is 
my own opinion that this side-tracking of 
the powers of the psychic is responsible not 
only for many negative results, but for 
most of the questionable happenings which 
have clouded the record of mediums of jnit 
repute in their own special line. Here then 
the responsibility is one which lies funda- 
mentally with the sitter, whose unspoken 
thought is liable to react upon the involun- 
ary powers of the psychic through that 
obscure sensitiveness of response between 
mind and mind to which in so many ways 
the radio is closely analogous. The re- 
sponse of the psychic is quasi-hypnotic. 

It is a fact not generally realized that in 
complete hypnosis, the subject may be in- 
fluenced by the unspoken mental sugges- 
tion of the hypnotist, even at a distance, to 
perform an act in accordance with his in- 
tention. This has been personally observed 
by me in a series of demonstrations pri- 
vately given by Price, the Australian 
hypnotist, in the rooms of the London 
Spiritualist Alliance many years ago. There 
were three subjects, all of them boys from 
south London, from 18 to 20 years of agt. 
All three were completely amenable to his 
hypnotic control, and he was able to throw 
them into successive stages of the mesmeric 
sleep. Three such stages were fairly well 
defined. The witnesses numbered about 


twelve persons, subscribers for the course, 
and among them were two London physi- 
cians. The demonstrations were unique in 
the fact that we as witnesses were able 
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whilst in the immediate presence of the 
hypnotist, to enter into conversation with 
the boys and make direct suggestions to 
them with some show of independence; and 
our suggestions met with the same apparent 
measure of response as did those which 
were initiated by the hypnotist in person. 
This was a remarkable privilege. I know of 
no similar instance. Within the sphere of 
Price’s personality we became for the time 
being agents for his power of suggestion. 
And I was able to prove that an experiment 
coneeived and earried out by myself apart 
from him with one of these boys, Sparrow, 
was completely successful. Of this I shall 
presently speak ; but I would first show how 
these boys under deep hypnosis, answered 
the unspoken eall of the controlling mina 
of Dr. Price. In the third and most com- 
plete stage of hypnotism they were cata- 
leptie, moving like robots, incapable of 
response and seemingly unaware of ovr 
presence. In this state their eyes were 
tightly shut. In another and lighter degree 
their eyes would be open, staring vaguely. 
In this state they were all taken up two 
flights of stairs to the attic floor and there 
left. Our party came down to the second 
floor and rejoined Price and it was agreed 
between us that after a certain definite 
interval of time, determined by stop-watch, 
Price should send out the mental eall to 
bring them down to us. At the given in- 
stant, he set his will to summon them. I 
judged the effort to have been a strong one, 
as his facial muscles were tense. At whut 
seemed to be the same instant, or at least 
after a scarcely appreciable interval, a 
heavy noise was heard—a rumbling con- 
cussion or series of concussions muffled by 
the door which was almost closed. The noise 
increased to a tumult and within a space 
of time which might be counted in secoxas. 
the door was flung violently open and the 
three boys rushed upon Price, coming to 
an immediate standstill in the closest pos- 
sible proximity to his face. They were 
rigid, their features drawn, eyes closed 
tightly and hands clenched in the most pro- 
found hypnotic tranee. As steel to magnet, 
so they flew to him, obeying first the uncon- 
scious eall of will, and then, as though even 
their physical atoms were polarized, lay‘ng 
their bodies taut against his own and press- 
ing in upon him. 

I need not enlarge upon the significance 


of this response as it might apply to the 
influence of a sitter or sitters of fairly 
strong mentality or will upon the behavior 
of the suggestible psychic. But there is an 
aspect of the question on which I should 
like to say something. The experiment re 
lated was one of those which brought to me 
the conviction that the human will and 
power of suggestion are dynamic, and that 
these forces of the personality are compar- 
able to those of an electro-magnetic field of 
variable extent and potential and polar in 
its constitution, the twin poles being re- 
spectively the conscious or intellectual and 
the subconscious or instinetive. This defini- 
tion is by no means fanciful. The parallel 
works out with remarkable fidelity when 
applied in detail to the phenomena of men- 
tal and psychie action and reaction. On 
the one hand you have the magnet with 
its positive and negative poles, capable of 
translation in space but carrying with it a 
field of foreewhich is active along certala 
lines or planes (Fig. 1) Within these planes. 
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the magnet has the power to attract to itself 
particles of magnetizable substance. The 
positive pole will attract to itself the nega- 
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tive poles of other similar magnets and 
vice versa. Any loose small particles at- 
tracted by the magnet will arrange them- 
selves in an organized manner. Place a 
magnet beneath a sheet of white card and 
sprinkle on the upper surface of the card 
some fine steel filings, and you get a definite 
pattern of curves which is a cross-section 
of the ‘‘body”’ that the magnet has tem- 
porarily built for itself out of the material 
supplied. Now consider the human per- 
sonality with its forces of mind, will and 
imagination. Conceive of this as an entity 
of magnetic constitution—an entity which, 
by polar attraction, will take to itself par- 
ticles of matter which it is able to organize 
and to build into that definite form which 
we know as the physical body; a form 
built of constantly varying and changing 
particles, and gradually expanding itself 
until the full complement is made and the 
stature of the body perfected. 


The electro-magnet actuated by a cur- 
rent of variable intensity will attract to 
itself a sheath of material particles greater 
or less in bulk and extent according to the 
strength of the current. If the current 
fails, the whole mass of steel particles is 
dropped. But the central nucleus with its 
magnetic properties remains as before, un- 
affected by the cessation of this temporary 
manifestation of its power to ‘‘accrete.’’ 
Now, consider the human entity born into 
physieal conditions, and bringing with it 
first as an infinitesimal germ—-the pre-de 
termined pattern of its bodily form togeth 

vith that mysterious Wil-fo-live whiel 
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then they are ‘‘garbed in a body which is 
formed billions of kilometers from the 
earth.’” Death is the greatest of rewards. 
implying a promotion. The deaths of chil- 


dren are brought abont deliberately by 
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0 soften the bereaved individuals. Tek 


which translates will into activity in the 
physical world. This pole of mind repre- 
sents the waking consciousness of the man. 
But it is one pole only, and can only func- 
tion by perpetual interchange with another 
and passive form of mind-energy, whose 
characteristics are opposite and comple- 
mentary to those of the waking mind and 
active will. It represents the sub-conscious, 
the involuntary powers, and in terms of 


mind it stands for the emotional urge and 
the emotional reflex, each in constant re- 
ciprocation with the pole of conscious 
thought and reason. 

In the human body, the energies of this 
pole of our dual being would find their 
vehicle of expression th the sympathetic 
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among those present thought that such an 


insignificant question deserved this little 


lesson from the hidden powers; the per- 
sons of common sense laughed and regarded 
the experiment as negative. 
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secure facts of psychology and to explain 
many problems of human intercourse and 


relationship in a coherent and intelligible 
manner. 


For clearness’ sake, I will put the argu- 
ment in another way, again making use 
of the analogy of-the electro-magnet and 
its poles. The positive pole of one magnet 
will repel the positive pole of another and 
the negative will repel the negative in like 
manner. The juxtaposition of mutually re- 
pellent poles will gradually weaken the 
forces of both. But if the positive of one 
be joined to the negative of another, then 
you have a dual attraction and a dual re- 
inforcement. Carry this idea into human 
relationships. The positive pole is the in- 
tellectual personality. It is always tend- 
ing to segregate itself, to assert its inde- 
pendence and selfhood: to hold itself in- 
violate from the control and influence of 
other minds. But it is peculiarly amen- 
able to that other form of approach which 
is not intellectual, but intuitive and emo- 
ional in its nature. Thus it is that the 
mentality of one will appeal to the men- 
tality of another only through the sympa- 
thetic community of understanding and 
realization which is achieved through the 
subconscious or emotional nature, and it is 
through this nature that a common basis 
of adjustment is found between individuals 
of diverse mentality who could otherwise 
their differences. 
dre. ‘ sf foul 
Frenchman 


only see Tout compren 
pardonner, said a Wine 
It is equally true to say Tout 


pardonner, c'est tout compre ndre, 


pow well recewuieed that there are 


elements is more or less chaotic. The equi- 
poise is lost. But with the true medium 
there is no need to predicate unbalance. 
Rather would it seem to be the case that 
both conscious and subconscious natures 
are stimulated, both responsive, the mental 
powers being reinforced through the sub- 
conscious contact of other minds whilst at 
the same time there is a reciprocal stimulus 
developed through the medium’s emotional 
organism. In such a case we should wit- 
ness a dual manifestation of power, a high 
emotional or inspirational reinforcement of 
the mind and a mentalizing of the subli- 
minal. But to take a much simpler and 
more usual type of this phenomenon: the 
intercourse between two living minds in 
sympathy will present to us the same par- 
allel. Mind and feeling being found in 
harmony, there ensues a reciprocity which 
nourishes the mentality of both and at the 
same time gives that emotional stimulus 
which leads to further capacity, creative 
power, and contentment of mind. And per- 
haps life offers no greater or happier privi- 
lege than such inspiring mental inter- 
change. 
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Science, as it has been constituted by the 


are obliged to enter and 
which is so full of shadows and of deceptive 
appearances generally, it is most necessary 
to guard against surrender to fantasies of 
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for us, I told the company the name of the 
scientist with whom I had shaken hands 
‘during that afternoon: the explorer Jean 
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haviol lo be sure, among the instances 


by the two Itahans | have found no 


clear-cut case of adequate prophecy. Kor 
one thing it is forbidden to put questions 
of too personal interest, and for another 
the replies are always conventionally oracu- 
lar and susceptible of interpretation to meet 
any eventuality. Often the questioner is 
scolded for his curiosity or the response Is 
put off to some date more or less indefinite. 

It was armed with these generalizations 
that | attended a seance which had been 
arranged by the editor in chief of one of 
the great Paris dailies. There were present 
some thirty persons from the intellectual 
elite, including psychists and occultists. On 
account of the purely scientific attitude 
I take in all these problems, it was to me 
that the honor was assigned of putting a 
question to the spirits of the Himalayas. 
The Italians advised that I isolate myself 
from the others, and concentrate. Undoubt- 
edly they were anticipating some philo- 
sophical question which would have opened 
the door to a response of some degree of 
adequacy. But I was interested in a real 
experiment rather than in any feast of 
literature and oratory. So I wrote on a 
piece of paper: ‘‘ With what scientist did 
| shake hands today ?’’ 

The question was translated into Italian, 
and one of them gave himself over to a 
long series of bizarre calculations. The 
operation lasted two hours. Finally the 
reply was ready for us, in the form: ** Why 
do you come to us with a question to which 
you know the answer?’’ That is to say, I 
asked for a name and I got something in 
the nature of a reprimand. The occultists 
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The oecultist who accompanied me 
to the seance had no more doubt of the 
man's sincerity than of the entire Himal- 
ayan romance. He did however appreciate 
the weight of my objection and he tried to 
meet it with this reply: The questioner 
does not enjoy free selection from the entire 
possible range of questions which he might 
ask ; nor even of the words in which he shall 
frame a given query. The unknown sages 
are en rapport with his mental operations, 
and without the slightest suspicion of this 
fact on his part, they suggest telepathically 
to him the text of his question. They have 
already made an instantaneous calculation 
in order that this question, when translated 
into figures and treated according to the 
routine of their method, shall automatically 
lead to the desired response. 

This explanation is very plainly a des- 
perate attempt to infuse some degree of 
rationality into a thing of perfect absurd- 
ity. I leave it to my readers to judge 
whether the explanation is less absurd than 
the thing it seeks to explain. As for my- 
self, | am wholly unwilling to see in all this 
anything more esoteric than a mystification, 
conscious or unconscious, by minds which 
through long practice in laxity have become 
habituated to all sorts of speculative divaga- 
tions. There is a rather well defined species 
of occultistic absurdity verging upon actual 
mental unbalance; and according to a very 
wise French saying, reason can be banished 
by force of argument. In the enormous 
domain of the marvelous and mysterious 


Science, as it has been constituted by the 
Greco-Latin intelligence of the western 
world, affords us every means of arriving 


at truth, and above all else impresses us 


with the faet that truth possesses honesty, 
rtainty and universality. We may be 
ery positive that it is by this western 
spirit, by western science, that intellectual 


standards have been reached resulting in 
the improvement of mankind’s conditions. 
Oriental thought will always fascinate cer- 
tain dreamers and, by its with 
ours, will always give philosophical delight 
to moralists and to artists; it works well 
in the demain of illusion but mis- 
carries piteously in the face of reality and 
is in its nothing more than a 
brilliant intellectual legerdemain. 
But I have not finished my story. When 
the two Italians had given us the message 


which their transcendental arithmetie had 


contrast 


enough 
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name when a young lady among the sitters 
cried out sharply and led us to the corner of 
the room where she had laid down her 
things. From her handbag she extracted 
a small notebook, and showed me, at the 
end of some personal notes of her own, the 
name Chareot. She had written it an hour 
the Italians were still 
working on their answer to my question. 
While listening to my conversation of the 
moment she had been seized by an uncon- 


previously, when 


trollable impulse to set down this name, 
and had done so. The young lady was one 
with whom | had not the slightest prior 
acquaintance, and nobody save M. Charcot 
himself, and myself, knew that he and I 
had shaken hands. A simple clairvoyant 
has therefore sueceeded where the Sages 
of the Himalayas and the King of the 
World have failed dismally. Once again 


metapsychies has triumphed over occultism. 
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tive poles of other similar magnets and 


vice versa. Any loose small particles at- 
tracted by the magnet will arrange them- 
selves in an organized manner. Place a 
magnet beneath a sheet of white card and 
sprinkle on the upper surface of the card 
some fine steel filings, and you get a definite 
pattern of curves which is a cross-section 
of the ‘‘body’’ that the magnet has tem- 
porarily built for itself out of the material 
supplied. Now consider the human per- 
sonality with its forces of mind, will and 
imagination. Conceive of this as an entity 
of magnetic constitution—an entity which, 
by polar attraction, will take to itself par- 
ticles of matter which it is able to organize 
and to build into that definite form which 
we know as the physical body; a form 
built of constantly varying and changing 
particles, and gradually expanding itself 
until the full complement is made and the 
stature of the body perfected. 


The electro-magnet actuated by a cur- 
rent of variable intensity will attract to 
itself a sheath of material particles greater 
or less in bulk and extent according to the 
strength of the current. If the current 
fails, the whole mass of steel particles is 
dropped. But the central nucleus with its 
magnetic properties remains as before, un- 
affected by the cessation of this temporary 
manifestation of its power to ‘‘acerete.’’ 
Now, consider the human entity born into 
physical conditions, and bringing with it— 
first as an infinitesimal germ—the pre-de- 
termined pattern of its bodily form togeth- 
er with that mysterious Will-to-live which 
like the dynamo to the magnetic mass, 
brings into immediate operation the power 
of self-nutrition, assimilating material par- 
ticles and organizing these into a body 
which, after a number of years, attains its 
full development in the preordained like- 
ness stamped upon the germ by its entel- 
echy. This dynamic potency radiates be- 
yond the confines of the body as an aura 
or sphere of personality influencing and 
influenced by those around and about it. 
There are two poles of the human mag- 
net (Fig. 2). The active, positive pole is 
identified with the brain and its functions. 
Here we have intelligence, reason, active 
power of will, the concrete expression of 
thought and mental imagery. With this 
are coupled the motor and sensory nerves 
and the whole of the voluntary system 
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which translates will into activity in the 
physical world. This pole of mind repre- 
sents the waking consciousness of the man. 
But it is one pole only, and can only func- 
tion by perpetual interchange with another 
and passive form of mind-energy, whose 
characteristics are opposite and comple- 
mentary to those of the waking mind and 
active will. It represents the sub-conscious, 
the involuntary powers, and in terms of 


mind it stands for the emotional urge and 
the emotional reflex, each in constant re- 
ciprocation with the pole of 


conscious 
thought and reason. 


In the human body, the energies of this 
pole of our dual being would find their 
vehicle of expression in the sympathetic 
nervous system with its special ganglions 
of activity. Through this subconscious re- 
gion of man’s being, and by the emotional 
channels, the influence of other personal- 
ities would be impressed upon the man, 
and again through these, the personality 
of the man himself would radiate, to react 
in turn upon the mentality of others. In 
this way not only would the mental influ- 
ence of one individual become impressed 
upon the emotwnal or subconscious nature 
of another (and vice versa), but the entry 
of other personalities through the gate of 
the subconscious nature—whether by con- 
ception and birth, or by psychical obses- 
sion, possession, and materialization, or yet 
again by mental inspiration, may be con- 
sistently explained. Test this statement, 
and it will be found to elucidate many ob- 
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secure facts of psychology and to explain 
many problems of human intercourse and 
relationship in a coherent and intelligible 
manner. 


For clearness’ sake, | will put the argu- 
ment in another way, again making use 
of the analogy of the electro-magnet and 
its poles. The positive pole of one magnet 
will repel the positive pole of another and 


the negative will repel the negative in like’ 


manner. The juxtaposition of mutually re- 
pellent poles will gradually weaken the 
forces of both. But if the positive of one 
be joined to the negative of another, then 
you have a dual attraction and a dual re- 
inforeement. Carry this idea into human 
relationships. The positive pole is the in- 
tellectual personality. It is always tend- 
ing to segregate itself, to assert its inde- 
pendence and selfhood: to hold itself in- 
violate from the control and influence of 
other minds. But it is peculiarly amen- 
able to that other form of approach which 
is not intellectual, but intuitive and emo- 
ional in its nature. Thus it is that the 
mentality of one will appeal to the men- 
tality of another only through the sympa- 
thetic community of understanding and 
realization which is achieved through the 
subeonsecious or emotional nature, and it is 
through this nature that a common basis 
of adjustment is found between individuals 
of diverse mentality who could otherwise 
only see their differences. Tout compren- 
dre, tout pardonner, said a_ wise 
Frenchman. It is equally true to say Tout 
pardonner, c’est tout comprendre. 


c’est 


It is now well recognized that there are 
persons in whom the psychic nature is de- 
veloped in sensitiveness and in receptivity 
to a peculiar extent. Now and then this 
appears to be at the expense of the intel- 
lectual This preponderance of the 
psychic nature makes for a certain freedom 
or independence of the excess psychic force : 
with the result that the person is subject 
on that side to the invasion of the subcon- 
scious by other personalities. In extreme 
cases, these emerge into conscious activity, 
displacing for the time the mentality prop- 
er to the person affected. In cases of a 


side. 


pathological nature—commonly of hyster- 
ical origin—where there has been dissipa- 
tion of the psychic forces, we have the phe- 
nomenon of multiple or dissociated person- 
ality and the manifestation of the invasive 
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elements is more or less chaotic. The equi- 


poise is lost. But with the true medium 
there is no need to predicate unbalance. 
Rather would it seem to be the case that 
both conscious and subeonscious natures 
are stimulated, both responsive, the mental 
powers being reinforced through the sub- 
conscious contact of other minds whilst at 
the same time there is a reciprocal stimulus 
developed through the medium’s emotional 
organism. In such a ease we should wit- 
ness a dual manifestation of power, a high 
emotional or inspirational reinforcement of 
the mind and a mentalizing of the subli- 
minal. But to take a much simpler and 
more usual type of this phenomenon: the 
intercourse between two living minds in 
sympathy will present to us the same par- 
allel. Mind and feeling being found in 
harmony, there ensues a reciprocity which 
nourishes the mentality of both and at the 
same time gives that emotional stimulus 
which leads to further capacity, creative 
power, and contentment of mind. And per- 
haps life offers no greater or happier privi- 
lege than such inspiring mental inter- 


change. 


The diagram (Fig. 3) is added as a con- 
venient symbol of the principle just dis- 
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cussed. 


The dotted line represents the field 
of the magnet or the aura of the person- 
ality. The attraction of the opposite poles 
of other magnets entering the field is seen, 
and this suggests the influence of foreign 
personalities on their mental side upon the 
subconscious nature of the medium. 

Some years ago | met in Oxford a Miss 
K-————, who told me that as a mere child 
she and her young brother had discovered 
that they could get a pencil to write of its 
own accord. Later she developed a power 
of automatie writing which she made in- 
strumental in receiving messages of a veri- 
fiable nature for the relatives of boys killed 
in the war. The late Master of Balliol, 
Dr. Smith, told me of this lady that some 
of her script had been a puzzle. It looked 
like a series of scratched lines. But when 
submitted to an expert in ancient Greek he 
pronounced it correct for the writing of the 
2nd Century (I think he said ‘‘B. C.’’) 
and that all the accents were properly 
placed. Among the messages conveyed was 
one which had especially impressed him. 
Translated, it read: ‘‘Thou art the hostel 
of many strange guests.’’ That indeed 
seems to be the mark of the true medium. 
Let us not make the hasty inference that 
the medium’s own mentality exercised 
through the channel of the subconscious is 
to be assumed as an overruling factor. 

It is conceded that that mentality is in- 
evitably associated to some extent with the 
communications which emerge through the 
medium whose hand is used and whose brain 
is also employed in the transmission. But 
let us look further afield for traces of the 
influence of other personalities—other 
minds—which may, in the manner I have 
indicated, be drawn within the sphere of 
her magnetic field of personality, there to 
impress themselves upon the subconscious 
part of her nature and, if they find scope, 
emerge into activity, blending with the 
stream of her thought or dream, and per- 
haps dominating its current to the extent 
of silencing and subduing for awhile the 
personal elements of thought and memory 
which would move in their habitual 


and 
instinctive channel. 


The experiment with the youth Sparrow 
to which I made reference above may be 
deseribed here as it shows another way in 
which the psychie side of the personality 
may be impressed by mental suggestion 
without. 


from During one of these eve- 
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nings of demonstration I seereted a photo- 
graph which I found in the rogm and was 
satisfied that no one had inspected. It 
was a cabinet portrait of a Russian count- 
ess who had some earlier connection with 
the movement, and it was a rather peculiar 
picture owing to the fact that the lady’s 
costume and style of hairdressing were very 
mannish. This photograph I concealed by 
wrapping it in a thick pad of several sheets 
of notepaper, so that there was no possi- 
bility of even the faintest outline being 
visible through the substance of the cover- 
ings. | then got Sparrow, who was in 
the lighter state of hypnosis in which Price 
was holding all the boys for our conveni- 
ence at the time, and I gave him a chair at 
the table and placed before him the thick 
wad of paper together with a pencil. He 
was very dreamy but able to listen and 
attend to what I said. I told him that 
this was a drawing-slate, and that he would 
see that it was covered with frosted glass: 
also that if he looked at the glass he would 
see a picture below it. I told him to make 
a tracing on the glass of what he saw. He 
took the pencil and soon his attention was 
riveted earnestly upon the paper. I then 
left him for about fifteen minutes alone, 
casually glancing from time to time in his 
direction to make certain that he was go- 
ing on all right and on one occasion I ap- 
proached him as I saw that he was making 
little dashes at the paper with his pencil 
point in a tentative sort of way. As I 
came near, | heard him murmur dubiously, 


‘I don’t know whether it’s a man or a 
woman.’’ ‘‘Never mind,’’ I said, ‘‘go 
ahead. It’s all right!’’ And he went on 


and completed the outline of the head and 
shoulders with touches to indicate the dark- 
er points and lines. I then called our group 
together and exhibited the drawing first; 
then, taking the photograph from within 
the folds 1 showed them side by side. The 
lines corresponded. He had seen the pic- 
ture through the thickness of the sheets and 
had demonstrated the reality of supernor- 
mal vision under hypnosis. One of the 
doctors (Dr. K————) present repeated a 
similar experiment for the assembled group. 
He wrote in eapital letters upon one of the 
sheets a word which he then folded up in 
several wrappings and this he gave to Spar- 
row. asking him to trace what he saw. 
Sparrow took the packet, knelt down by 
the fireplace and with the fender as a sup- 


port traced in capital letters the word FAN. 
The paper was unwrapped and there was 
the same word, in nearly the same sized 
letters, originally written by the doctor. 

[ cannot conclude this narrative of hyp- 
notic experiments without telling of a - 
other which had a rather mysterious result 
that seems to offer much food for specula- 
tion. A pack of playing cards was laid 
out on a table and the three boys were put 
outside the door while Price was asked to 
touch certain of the cards with his fore- 
finger. Several were touched, and a note 
of each one taken by those present. When 
the boys came in, they were asked to in- 
dicate the cards touched by Price. This 
they did without apparent hesitation and as 
far as | observed, without mistake. When 
asked how they could identify the cards 
that Mr. Price had touched, they said: that 
there was a blue hight on them. 

‘rom these instances it is clear that the 
personality of one can impress itself con- 
sciously upon the subliminal nature of an- 
other and can thereby influence both his 
acts and his perceptions. The recipient of 
the impression must be suggestible; but it 
does not appear essential that there should 
have been any definite act of hypnosis to 
ereate such suggestibility. The natural 
psychic or medium will enter the same con- 
dition by a self-induced process, and the 
state of trance or semi-trance which fol- 
lows will bring with it often a high degree 
of resp ase to suggestion and in a variable 
measure this may originate in the mental- 
ity of the sitter, and for this fact the care- 
ful student will allow in the delicate work 
of assaying the mixed results of a seance 
in which four different subjective sources 
have to be watched for, namely: (1) those 
which arise from the subliminal mind of 
the medium; (2) those which originate in 
the mentality of the sitters whether con- 
sciously or uneonsciously directed; (3) 
those which are referable to a controlling 
intelligence associated with the medium, but 
giving evidence of an independent person- 
ality, and finally (4) those also of inde- 
pendent origin which must be referred to 
the sitter and his associations and not to 
the medium. These rules relate chiefly to 
subjective mediumship. But in the experi- 
ment last mentioned—that with the play- 
ing cards—there seems a hint of something 
objective in the power of suggestion. The 
eards are identified by some change in ap- 
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pearance—described by the boys as a blue 
light. This is not visible to onlookers. But 
the hypnotist had done no more than touch 
the cards and the boys were not meddled 
with when they made their identification of 


them. Unless, therefore, there were some 
objective basis for what they claimed to see 
upon the ecards, it is not clear how they 
could have indicated them with the cer- 
tainty they did. The question, therefore, 
arises whether the thought of the hypnotist 
could have impressed itself upon the ob- 
jects touched by him somewhat in the same 
manner in which the personality of the 
wearer of a watch or scarf may give to the 
psychometrist a mental picture of that per- 
sonality and its associations, or whether 
some psychic emanation from the finger- 
tips became sufficiently objectivized to the 
sensitive to create an actual photic impres- 
sion. 4 

As to this, | am able to state from my 
own experience that the power of projeec- 
tion of a mental image does exist; and not 
only so, but that this mental image can, 
under suitable conditions, be rendered per- 
manent and visible to all. I promised in 
my January article that I would tell how 
the ideoplastic power of the psychie might 
be shown to have received its initial stimu- 
lus from an idea or image originating in 
my own mind so that it would produce 
external physical change, even in the chem- 
ical constitution of matter. This I proved 
for myself in two series of experiments in 
psychic photography at the British College 
of Psyehic Research, Mrs. Deane being the 
medium chosen for the work. The first 
series will be found on record, together 
with the aetual reproductions of the photo- 
graphs, in the pages of the quarterly 
Psychic Science, of which I was at that 
time editor. A brief description may be 
given here, also a note of the second series 
as yet unpublished. I had a special reason 
for attempting these experiments. I had 
observed with regret that most of the re- 
search work in psychie photography—a line 
of inquiry strongly marked in England— 
was being carried on too largely on senti- 
mental lines. It was spiritualistie without 
being scientific. There seemed no thought 
of methodical inquiry into the working of 
those laws which govern the production of 
abnormal chemical or actinic effects on sen- 
sitized plates. All interest seemed centered 
in the dominant motive of proving the sur- 
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vival of deceased personalities and all efr- 
phasis laid on obtaining recognition of the 
faces which appeared on the plates and so 
establishing their identity. This state of 
things is one that will naturally and in- 
evitably hold as long as research institu- 
tions are financially dependent upon a ma- 
jority of clients whose chief interest is sen- 
timental rather than scientific. Where 
there is no adequate endowment for strictly 
scientific research, the claims of sentiment 
have to be met and the mediums employed 
in accordance therewith. 

I have studied hundreds of these impres- 
sions of human faces with their clouds of 
flocculent and gauze-like ‘‘drapery,’’ and 
while in certain cases [ was disposed to 
attribute the phenomenon to the action of 
some intelligent directive agency independ- 
ent of medium or sitter, yet in the majority 
of instanees I could feel no sure ground 
for such opinion. After discounting fraud- 
ulent images and accidental blemishes, I 
could perceive evidence of some obscure 
and unfamiliar law at work which tended 
to the projection of a desired form of image. 
In some cases—aS in Major Spencer’s 
extraordinary collection—these were at 
times proved to be drawn from the latent 
memory of his early environment. In 
others, the abnormal image was obviously a 
model or a copy of some portrait, not nec- 
essarily fraudulent this, but 
rather evidential of some obscure process 
of mental projection. It appeared to me 
that such images might be evoked from the 
subliminal memory or imagination of a sit- 
ter en rapport with a medium capable of 
providing the ideoplastic material and so 
producing telactinie or telechemical effects. 
Now, I wish to make it quite clear that I 
am regarding such factors as contributory 
only, and that they leave out of the imme- 
diate sphere of study the directive 
selective 


beeause of 


and 
intelligence which I found must 
be assumed as the ultimate controlling in- 
fluence in these delicate operations, and 
which often seems to act independently of 
the intermediate human agents. 

In the light of my general experience I 
felt my views to be justified and according- 
ly I resolved to put them to the test. If 
my theory were right, it should be possible 
to prescribe in advance by strong sugges- 
tion to the medium the exact nature of the 
form to be impressed upon the plate. I 
should have to make the mental image very 
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clear to her either by drawing or by verbal 
description, so that her subliminal powers 
should be controlled in the fullest degree 
for the production of the definite image. 
But this was not all. In every case I had 
had occasion to review, the appearance of 
the so-called extra would be located at hap- 
hazard in quite unspecified positions on any 
part of the plate. Sometimes the result 
would be confused by the extra coming 
right over the figure of the sitter. Now 
and then a face would appear upside down. 
Hence it was easy for a medium of fraudu- 
lent intent to use a privately exposed plate 
or make a double exposure. So loose was 
the method employed that one male medium 
did for quite a long while carry on a sys- 
tem of wilful fraud, and it speaks signifi- 
eantly of the will-to-believe and powers of 
self-hallucination among spiritualistic sit- 
ters that many had been persuaded that 
they had obtained satisfactory results. I 
am not alluding to Mr. Hope, whose work 
I believe to have been honest. But even 
in his case there was difficulty in obtaining 
really scientific test conditions. The method 
I used with Mrs. Deane was as follows: I 
prepared a diagram of four squares: by 
three, making a parallelogram of the same 
proportions as an ordinary photographic 
plate. In one of the twelve squares I 
marked a cross of two diagonal lines. This 
diagram I deposited on the morning of the 
experiment with the Principal of the Col- 
lege. Exactly over the center of the crossed 
lines on this diagram I marked in a small 
cirele, the final appearance of my diagram 


being as Fig. 4. This cirele, 1 told the 
Principal, was what I should try to obtain 
by psychic means on a similar diagram of 
squares which I proposed to draw just be- 
fore my experiment, upon the blackboard 
in the studio. I then took my way to the 


laboratory at the top of the house, met Mrs. 
Deane, and in her presence drew upon the 
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blackboard in chalk a similar diagram of 
squares. I then explained to her that I 
wished to try for a definite image in a defi- 
nite place to appear on the plates to be 
exposed. This image, I said, must be a 
perfect circle and it must appear exactly 
over the center of «he two intersecting lines. 
These lines I then ‘(yvew in for her in the 
square on the lower lefthand corner of the 
diagram. I several times repeated my in- 
tention so that she should receive a clear 
and emphatic subliminal impression. When 
| was satisfied of this, I proceeded to fill 
three single dark slides and then having 
focussed the diagram I placed these suc- 
cessively in the camera, allowing Mrs. 
Deane to place her hand during the ex- 
posures on the camera-top. I did the devel- 
opment, so that any thought of possible 
manipulation by Mrs. Deane does not hold 
here. 

The first plate to be developed showed 
merely the outline of the 12 squares with 
the crossed diagonal lines as drawn on the 
board. The second showed an irregular 
patch—a sort of localized fog—over a part 
of the square in question. This patch was 
centered within the square but straggled 
over the outer edges. The third plate de- 
veloped a small circular spot of intense 
blackness, exactly over the intersection. It 
was perfect in form. Had it been a solar 
image it could hardly have been more so. 
The three plates, when fixed and washed, 
were at once taken downstairs and exhibited 
to the Principal. All three results are re- 
produced with my account of the experi- 
ment in Psychic Science. 

[ made a second trial with Mrs. Deane a 
little later. This time I hung upon the 
wall of the studio a small picture-frame 
and I asked that an image—the exact char- 
acter of which I did not specify—might be 
recorded on the space within the frame, 
where this appeared in the photograph 
which Mrs. Deane was to take of the room. 
Now if anyone should wish, after the man- 
ner of the professional magician or the fake 
medium, to imitate this experiment, they 
would have to await the development of the 
first faint outline upon the plate before the 
correct position of the extra could be de- 
termined. This was my idea, and I saw 
that its general adoption would preclude 
any successful pre-exposure of a plate for 
the purpose of fraud. If the desired image 
appears in the spot intended after the sug- 
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gestion to the medium, then one of two 
things must be supposed. Either the extra 
image is the result of an apparition from 
without—not necessarily visible to the eye 
—or else it must be the outcome of some 
psycho-physical action within the camera it- 
self during the process of exposure. And 
this must be so during this process, other- 
wise there would be no image of the dia- 
gram upon the plate which could assist the 
registration of the extra in the correct posi- 
tion. My own theory is that in most cases 
the image is formed within the camera and 
in close contact with the surface of the 
plate. I conceive the process to be akin 
to that of the formation of luminous tele- 
plasm in the dark seance room or cabinet. 
That is to say, for the time being the dark- 
ened interior of the camera will constitute a 
small cabinet in which the teleplasm can 
build itself up and condense into form to 
impress itself on the plate and cause the 
chemical change in the silver salts. 

Be this as it may, I obtained on each of 
my three negatives a well-marked cloud of 
small size, irregular in form. In two of 
the three, this cloud was not quite rightly 
centered, though there was clearly an in- 
tention to hit the space within the picture- 
frame. But on the third plate this defect 
was conquered. The cloud was well within 
the center of the frame. Now I was anxious 
that others should repeat my method of 
experiment. I had hoped that its value 
to the science of psychie chemistry would 
be appreciated. But as neither my grand- 
mother nor my uncle John had appeared 
within the frame, the reception was some- 
what cold. I was, however, gratified later 
to find that Mr. Warrick, a manufacturing 
chemist, and one of the members, had re- 
solved to follow upon my work with a series 
of tests with the same medium. He used 
no camera but only sheets of paper which 
he had specially sensitized. These he would 
place beneath Mrs. Deane’s hands or feet 
and would impress upon her the exact na- 
ture of the image which he wanted. Some 
emanation or exudation from her palms 
would after a short time be found by him 
to have affected the paper, causing local 
discolorations of various dark hues and 
these would be in the form prescribed by 
him. He could thus obtain by suggestion 
circles, squares, triangles, or images more 
complex, e. g., a three-legged stool. 

These are pioneer experiments whose 
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value will be better appreciated when it is 
realized that they can be repeated with ease 
as soon as a suitable psychic is found to 
assist their demonstration. The variations 
possible are limitless. The apparatus re- 
quired is negligible in cost. And since the 
psychology of the individual is so large a 
factor in the obtaining of results and in 
the character of the results obtained, I 
would urge with all the influenee I could 
command that our universities should al- 
low the use of their physical and psycholog- 
ical faculties for experiment on these and 
similar lines. If by such means the prin- 
ciple were at last affirmed officially that the 
Thought, Will, or Imagination of man can 
set in motion chemical processes outside the 
limits of his body, I need hardly point out 
the revolutionary effect that this would 
have upon contemporary science and the 
advantage that would accrue to legitimate 
psychie research and to its status as a 
branch of science. My results are offered 
not for verbal controversy but for trial. I 
say that they can be repeated by impartial 
scientific experimenters and that any who 
are disposed to be sceptical have only to 
give them trial and they will prove their 
feasibility for themselves. 


My mention of a probable luminous effect 
created within the camera brings me to a 
point in this discussion where there comes 
into view the larger question of the nature 
of this invisible substance and how it is 
organized as a vehicle of those psychical 
forees of which we at present know so little. 
| spoke in my first article of an instance 
from my own experience of the power to 
fashion a vessel of non-material nature for 
such purpose. The vessel to which I refer 
might, | think, be deseribed as of the na- 
ture of electricity. It was provided appar- 
ently by Walter, in the Margery ‘‘medium- 
ship’’ for the purpose of counteracting the 
force of gravitation. Under ordinary con- 
ditions it was invisible to the camera. Its 
existence first became manifest when a 
lens of quartz-erystal was substituted for 
the usual lens of glass. Quartz will allow 
of the passage of ultra-violet rays and it 
may be assumed, therefore, that the radia- 
tion from this image was confined to the 
ultra-violet end of the spectrum. It was 
in connection with the experiment of the 
balances that I observed this phenomenon ; 
as I have deseribed in some detail in 
my contribution to the February issue of 
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Psycnic Researcu. The scales had been 
photographed many times during levitation 
in the ordinary way, by flashlight, and 
nothing had appeared in the levitated pan 
except the weights. But when the quartz 
lens was brought into use there was seen 
in the developed picture an object like a 
delicate glass beaker with straight sides, 
standing upon the center of the pan. As 
yet no one of the numerous witnesses had 
recorded his observance of any such ap- 
pearance. 


am’ occasionally sensitive to a higher 
range of light at the violet end of the 
spectrum than is normally the case with 
me. This I found many years ago through 
the use of the red light in my photographic 
dark room. Now and then certain objects 
in the room, barely visible by the ruby lan- 
tern, would fluoresce rather vividly. This 
was, of course, a physical effect easily ex- 
plainable by analogy to the perception of 
overtones or high harmonies in music. One 
evening at a Lime Street sitting with Mar- 
gery as medium, the balances were being 
deflected in the customary manner. In the 
dim red light I saw distinctly the form of a 
narrow glass-like vessel upon the weighted 
pan. It flashed out with the same sort of 
fluorescence I have described. The vessel 
seemed in shape like a slender glass bottle 
with a top of conical shape ending in a 
twisted neck. But the termination of the 
neck seemed indefinite, as though it faded 
off. I said nothing at the moment. I wished 
to see whether anyone else would remark it 
independently. No one did, however. 
Later on | spoke of it and Walter said 
that it was quite true I had actually seen 
it and he intended to make it visible to the 
whole cirele. It subsequently became vis- 
ible to the members of the circle at large. 
Their impression of its shape seemed to be 
uniformly the same as my own. It was 
narrower than that which appeared in the 
photograph—more of the proportions of a 
short wax candle. But its appearance was 
that of absolutely limpid glass of flawless 
texture and very thin. This vessel was 
seen with the original balances which were 
not provided with an illuminated back- 
ground, but reflected the light from the red 
lamp in the room. With the lighted back- 
ground the smaller scales showed nothing 
at all visible on the pan by transmitted 
light. As to other tokens of objective or 


physical quality in this vessel, I may say 
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that I have on at least one occasion passed 
a pencil over the weights during their levi- 
tation without encountering any resistance 
or, so far as I could see, creating any dis- 
turbance of equipoise. But the vessel was 
not visible at the time. 

In this section of my paper, which should 
be read in conjunction with those that pre- 
cede and the others that will follow it, I 
would emphasize one more point which I 
feel important for the avoidance of possible 
misunderstanding. The intent of these 
papers is to demonstrate the permanence 
of the human personality, its transcendence 
of bodily limitations, and its survival of 
bodily death. If I am able to do this one- 
half as well for others as I have done it 
for myself, I shall have been amply suc- 
cessful in my aim. But the way of demon- 
stration is by appeal to facts and by eritical 
judgment upon the facts; and it leads 
through an avenue of data and inferences 
which might seem at first sight to lend 
support to theories of psychic and mental 
action in which survival holds no place. 
This is not so. But in the building of my 
work, the foundation must first be laid. 
or there will be no stability in the finished 
argument. Every stone must be in its place. 
This foundation is the study of the free 
psyechie energies in association with the liv- 
ing personality, the extent to which these 
energies can in their action transcend 
the limitations of the body; then next the 
extent to which the mind of the living, 
either conscious or subliminal, may influ- 
ence and affect the action of these forces. 
These elements must be precisely gauged 
before we can with any degree of certainty 
affirm the point at which the factor of 
Associated Personality enters into co-oper- 
ation with our individual personalities en- 
gaged in the work, at which there mani- 
fests a partnership, in our effort, of 
other and independent mind and purpose, 
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memory and understanding beyond our 
own, an ability to handle the obscure forces 
of nature which no method known to us can 
give. In the photographing of an image 
of an accurate circle by mental suggestion 
we gain a first insight into this new rela- 
tion. First the mental image, the product 
of my ideal visualization and suggestion. 
Next the ideoplastice force at the disposal of 
the medium. Third, the power added to 
these two, by which that image is brought 
into objectivity with actinie qualities and 
accurately registered in its prescribed posi- 
tion upon the plate. To say that my sub- 
liminal mind or Mrs. Deane’s did this, ear- 
ried out all the fine work of describing a 
perfect geometrical figure, building a lumi- 
nous image of that figure of the prescribed 
size, placing this on a spot upon a photo- 
graphic plate accurately measured, and 
causing chemical reactions in the film,upon 
that spot—to say that all this is done by 
one or other of us subconsciously is at best 
hypothesis and improbable hypothesis at 
that. It is not science. It is not common 
sense. It is merely the refuge of a slovenly 
habit of thought which is content to mask 
its ignorance with the use of a term whose 
very meaning it does not understand, but 
which may give a scientific sound to an 
otherwise unmeaning proposition. No, we 
have still to explain the directive, the selec- 
tive, the formative agency. And if my 
similitude of the magnet holds good, this 
intelligent control may be sought in the 
intervention of other and extraneous per- 
sonalities within the normal sphere of our 
subliminal attraction. For the same rea- 
son, my analysis of the ‘* Walter’’ phenom- 
ena leaves untouched and unehallenged 


the question of the identity of Walter as 
the deceased brother of Margery, and this 
receives its warrant on quite other grounds, 
as Mr. Bird’s able summary will have made 
clear to readers of this journal. 
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The Extremes of the Psychical Spectrum as Seen 


by an Observer of Many Years’ Experience 


HE material presented in the first two 
installments of this paper is the ac- 
cumulation resulting from years of 

personal contact with the phenomena of 

numerous subjects and from the literature 
in which the famous cases are perpetu- 
ated. Necessarily, evidence collated from 
so wide a variety of sources must be more 

less disorganized; and when it is ac- 
cumulated over a period of years, as in 
the present case, it can hardly have any 
other physical form than that of a large 
collection of notes, the collation of which, 
with their arrangement into a continu- 
ous and connected narrative, presents ex- 
treme difficulty. We have had, in the pre- 
ceding installments, the presentation of the 
better portion of the evidence which I have 
to offer. We have not yet had any very 
precisely formulated statement of what it 
is that this evidence seems to me to in- 
dicate. I may then best commence the 
present and final part of my argument by 
offering a brief summary of my thesis. It 
seems to me that the facts thus far adduced 
possess a _ sufficient degree of demon- 
strativeness to justify the following state- 
ments of general principle as regards the 
classes into which I would divide the 
human subject-matter of psychical re- 
search: the psychics, of non-spiritistic con- 
tent; and the mediums, who as I see it 
really are bringing back to us the spirits 
of the departed. It will, of course, be un- 
derstood that the statements made in the 
numbered paragraphs to which we now 
come are made ex hypothest and not de 
facto. 


(1) The medium usually presents evi- 
dence of teleplasmic phenomena at some 
stage of his development and often there is 
a drop in temperature in his vicinity even 
if the phenomena are not accompanied by 
telekinesis. This temperature change often 
occurs when so-called mental phenomena 
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are offered through a true medium but, like 
other physical manifestations of psychic 
energy. it may not obtrude itself on the at- 
tention of the sitter as an accompaniment 
of every evidential communication. The 
direct voice or other means of direct com- 
munication from the spirit personalities in- 
volved in the case may be offered. Teleki- 
netic phenomena of simple or complex types 
are produced, and there may be luminous 
phenomena as well. 

Communications through such subjects 
as these—that is to say, through true spirit 
mediums -— whether made through the 
immediate physical instrumentality of di- 


rect voice, trance voice, direct writing, 
trance writing, automatic writing, raps, 


table tilting, or what other means soever 
may be employed, are usually marked by 
clear and straightforward evidence of the 
operation of an independént and non-sug- 
gestible personality differing from that of 
the medium. Through such mediums as 
these, evidential matter in foreign languages 
is frequently given. Turning again to the 
physical aspect, it is through such medi- 
ums as these that we have complete or par- 
tial materializations, with such incidentals 
of materialization as the Kluski paraffin 
gloves or the Margery thumbprints or the 
psychie photographs of any case in which 
these may possess validity. The medium 
in such cases is not prone to give ‘‘teach- 
ings from high spirits;’’ but when in such 
eases teachings have been offered, the com- 
munications have been characterized by 
that brevity, strength and good sense which 
seem to be the marks of true inspiration. 


1. The writer wishes hereby to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to Mr. Bird, for taking a mass of disconnected 
notes and putting them into shape for publication. Also, 
in column two, page 74, of the February installment, 
there is a confusion of terms which it will be well to clear 
up. Walter’s statement re “‘psychics and sensitives,” of 
course should read “mediums and sensitives.’”’” And lower 
in the same column, the reference to Mr. Graham’s ex- 
perience. should read: “These come to him unsought, 
give no indication that = originate in any discarnate 
mind, and are,” etc.—E.E 
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(2) Ina second category we may place 
the clairvoyant-mediums who are some- 
times mediums and sometimes (usually, 
I should perhaps say) merely psychics. 
With the exceptions previously noted, the 
telepathic subject may be placed in this 
group. We may recognize several sub- 
divisions of this border-line category : 

(a) Those who think that all super- 
normal phenomena of whatever descrip- 
tion originate with discarnate spirits, and 
that all psychies are therefore necessarily 
and without discussion to be regarded as 
true mediums. These judgments are as 
common among sitters as among subjects, 
but we speak here of the subjects only. 
When holding the opinions in question, the 
psychic is honest but uninformed. 

(b) There are others who are aware 
of the facts, in part at least; and who, 
when their mediumistie faculties are low, 
use their clairvoyance to fill in the gap. 
Sometimes they function in a self-induced 
trance or in an outright imitation of 
trance; usually in such event they have 
pseudo-controls. As a matter of observa- 
tion, | regard such cases as in a fair way 
to lose their mediumistie faculties, and 
thereby to be reduced to the level of pure 
clairvoyance or of fraud. 

(c) Then, among these border-line 
cases, we occasionally find a subject with 
whom there is no attempt to deceive self 
or sitters, but to whom the truth is rather 
known as I have here formulated it, and 
by whom it is desired that the sitter know 
it equally. Such subjects are ordinarily 
found to display the keenest interest in 
discriminating between the spiritistic and 
the non-spiritistie fractions of their own 
work. 

(3) This third class is made up of elair- 
voyants, ete., who are apparently, never 
anything else. Their powers may vary 
through the widest range, but there is never 
any indication of the presence of psychic 
energy ; nor, to the critical sitter, any of the 
presence of spirits. Such subjects do not 
usually pretend to be what they are not, 
though sometimes they advance this pre- 
tence and sometimes even believe in it them- 
selves. 

(a) As a sub-class here we have the 
sensitives who make use of such physical 
or psychic links as ballots, flowers, articles 
of wearing apparel, jewelry, etc.; or who, 
by prodding the subconsciousness of the 
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sitter’ with questions or leading state- 
ments, stimulate his emotions and thus ob- 
tain their needed information by a sort 
of telepathic process. In such cases it is 
perhaps permissible to think of the sitter 
himself as furnishing the physical link 
which is more ordinarily supplied by the 
ballot or by the deceased parent’s watch. 
Sensitives of this type are quite common 
in the United States; some of them have 
never risen out of this stage of develop- 
ment; others have dropped into it from a 
higher phase. 


These are the facts as I see them. They 
are sufficiently important to deserve the 
fullest consideration from every possible 
angle; and in particular, I have a certain 
amount of further evidence which I have 
withheld until this point, partly because 
it deals more with the general than with 
specific cases and partly because it seems 
to be better understandable after the above 
formulation of what it is that I seek to 
show. As all my readers know, my proposi- 
tion that all psychical phenomena are not 
of spiritistie character is by no means a 
novel one. I do not mean here to refer 
to the completely anti-spiritistic hypothe- 
sis as held by M. Sudre; I cite rather the 
fact that very many persons indeed who 
hold definitely or who are inclined toward 
the spiritistic interpretation. for some of 
the phenomena, regard another and per- 
haps a larger fraction of them as orig- 
inating wholly with the medium. My in- 
terpretation of the facts does not pretend 
to be new, save in so far as I advance 
definite criteria for making the distinction 
between the medium and the psychic. A 
most illuminating instance of the view- 
point that some of the phenomena may be 
but that not all are of spirit origin is af- 
forded by Prof. Hans Driesch. Writing 
in this JourNAL for February, 1927, under 
the title, ‘‘On the Methods of Theoretical 
Psychical Research,’’ Driesch has made it 
quite clear that neither the animistic nor 
the spiritistic hypothesis covers all the phe- 
nomena, and has indicated that if man had 
none of the supernormal powers which are 
so freely credited to discarnate spirits (es- 
pecially by certain Spiritualists) it would 
be difficult to understand how man could 
ever be expected to acquire such powers. 
Since—after making due allowances for the 
theory of mutations—if the evolution of the 
human soul is a matter of orderly progress 
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‘ather than a series of disconnected cata- 
elysmic miracles, the powers that are 
manifested in one of its states of being (the 
earth plane, for instance) should give some 
slight indication of nascent powers to be 
revealed in a more advanced state. Geley 
regarded these clairvoyant powers as sym- 


bols of a latent faculty which, in line with ° 


the concept of emergent evolution, may, 
with the upward progress of the race, be- 
come a perceptive faculty under control of 
the normal consciousness. 


[t seems reasonable to conclude that the 
animists are confused because those sensi- 
tives with whom they have had an oppor- 
tunity of working, seem to be psyehies and 
not mediums; and after many experiences 
of this sort, in most of which the true char- 
acter of the phenomena is abundantly clear 
to the critically minded observer, that ob- 
server may perhaps be pardoned if he 
makes an unjustifiable generalization, and 
assumes that all these subjects are east in 
the same mold; that all display merely 
supernormal powers of the incarnate mind. 

Among many Spiritualists there is as 
much confusion, or more; the only differ- 
ence is in the direction which error takes. 
These observers assume without question 
that the psychic who gives supernormal in- 
formation is contacting disearnate spirits— 
the assumption resting on no other ground 
than that the psychic thinks or claims his 
phenomena to have a spirit origin. And 
equally the uninformed publie frequently 
takes such a ‘‘medium’’ at face value; and, 
in the absence of any standards, assumes 
that all are in contact with discarnate per- 
sonalities. Ultimately, of course, there is dis- 
appointment, disgust, and, not infrequent- 
ly, a distrust of everything bearing the 
Spiritualistic tag. And this is brought about 
because there are so many ‘‘mediums’’ who 
are ‘‘too spiritual’’ to be tested and too 
few Spiritualists who will insist that test- 
ing is necessary. If the facts were well 
understood the real mediums would insist 


that they be properly tested and set apart> 


from the ignorant or deliberate imitators. 
Likewise those who are endowed with psy- 
chic powers would be encouraged to de- 
velop them to the maximum, for Dr. Osty 
has shown that there is a large and im- 
portant field of work for the highly de- 
veloped psychic who can diagnose disease, 
trace missing persons or lost articles, and 
extend aid to his sitters along many other 
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lines on which normal relief has failed. 

When I speak here of testing mediums, 
I have in mind, of course, not primarily 
the question of fraud versus validity, but 
rather that of true spirit mediumship ver- 
sus non-spiritistic clairvoyance. It is true 
enough that a test aimed at making this 
latter discrimination will in the long run 
also reveal any deliberate fraud or impos- 
ture or improvisation in which the sub- 
ject may indulge; but so far as the present 
discussion is concerned that is an inciden- 
tal. We are interested in tests that will 
set the true spirit medium apart from the 
one whose genuinely supernormal phenom- 
ena are cast in a speciously spiritistic mold. 
For purposes of such tests it is evidently 
proper and expedient to select those phe- 
nomena whieh possess the greatest eviden- 
tial value in the direction sought. Such 
a test, to name only a few examples, will 
be that of asking the control to bring in 
spirits who are strangers to all in the eir- 
cle, and having the newcomer give eviden- 
tial information which must be checked 
through other sources; or of having the 
control introduce a spontaneous test by 
communicating through a distant medium; 
or of carrying out some of the simpler of 
the cross-tests such as have been completed 
through Margery and two other mediums, 
as developed by Dr. Richardson (Experi- 
ments in Thought Transference, Psycric 
ResearcH, May, June, July, Sept., 1928) 
and then proceeding to the more complex 
methods of establishing the independence 
of the control personality, as outlined there- 
in. In establishing the identity of the com- 
municator the fingerprints of one whose 
physical prints are of record might be given 
through several mediums and, conversely, 
several such individuals could give their 
prints through a single medium. 


Many ‘‘mediums’’ (really psychies) do 
not give any real evidence that they are in 
contact with discarnate spirits. Able erit- 
ics, of course, make the wholly justifiable 
assumption that one who did his own think- 
ing while on earth has not by virtue of 
losing his physical body become a mere 
puppet pulled by strings. They realize that 
in order to offset the jibes of the hostile 
critics evidence as to the reality and discar- 
nate origin of mediumistie phenomena must 
be presented in a.form which will appeal 
to critical people. The progressive, well- 


informed Spiritualists are earnestly de- 
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sirous of establishing the facts on a scienti- 
fic basis. That they recognize the non-me- 
diumistie character of much of the super- 
normal knowledge which is currently ac- 
cepted as coming from discarnate spirits 
may be seen in the remarks of Mr. E. W. 
Oaten (President of the International Fed- 
eration of Spiritualists), who, in an address 
before the Manchester Society for Psych- 
ical Research, said, ‘‘To imagine, however, 
that all psychical phenomena are due to the 
action of disearnate spirits, or that they 
must be explained in terms of Spiritualism, 
is an attitude with which I have no sym- 
pathy whatever.’’ But there are some 
people who, so far from realizing any neces- 
sity for segregating the mediumistie phe- 
nomena from those of non-mediumistie ori- 
gin, continue to insist that all are parts of 
the same pattern. Apparently it has not 
occurred to them that the honest, intelligent 
medium would try to establish the reality 
of his mediumship by showing that his con- 
trol or the communicators who make use 
of his powers are independent, discarnate 
personalities; and that he should do this 
in such manner as effectually to eliminate 
the charge that the subject matter of the 
mediumistie communications (if intended 
to establish identity) was obtained from 
living minds either normally or supernor- 
mally. 

The present paper, for example, which 
specifically commits the author to the spirit 
hypothesis, and which seeks only to relieve 
the true spirit medium from the onus at- 
tached to him by the many and well-known 
cases of pseudo-mediumship, is by certain 
short-sighted Spiritualists received as a 
vicious attack upon their faith. One sueh 
well-meaning but deluded person writes to 
eancel his subscription to Psycuic Re- 
SEARCH, and says, among other things: 

“To with that stuff and with psy- 
ehie science also. I am fed up on its poly- 
syllabie nonsense. There is something 
wrong with a man who has contacted as 
foreeful and individualized a spirit as Wal- 
ter Stinson for several years and yet re- 
fuses tq accept him at face value. I have 
broken with Dudley. No man ean give aid 
and comfort to the enemy and stay in 
my camp. The thing itself is true and 
I’ll defend it against the world.”’ 

It will be observed that this honest, emo- 
tional and misguided person has appar- 
ently read through my January installment 


without once having realized that in it I 
commit myself in the strongest possible 
fashion to the true spirit character of the 
Walter control and to the acceptance of him 
as Mrs. Crandon’s deceased brother! In 
order for me to make him believe that J 
believe this, I must apparently accept, along 
with Walter, all the Shakespeares and Lin- 
colns and Aristotles and Beethovens and 
Crookes’s of all the self-deluded psychies; 
grant the spirit origin of all the reams 
of idiotic automatie writings turned out by 
all the self-hypnotized automatists from 
Iléléne Smith down to the present moment ; 
and fall in generally with the notion that 
out of the holy tenets of Spiritualism there 
can come no evil while to them there can 
arise no exception. 

It might not be without point for me 
in turn to inform such persons as this 
that a large portion of the stuff submitted 
to the inhabitants of this world as from 
their deceased friends is of such character 
that no person of the least critical faculty 
ean by any possibility ever accept it as 
having that origin. If we are to be forced 
into a choice between attributing every- 
thing that occurs to the spirits and de- 
nying that they are concerned in anything, 
we shall by all odds be driven to the lat- 
ter alternative. By insisting that we make 
this choice, Spiritualistie intolerance not 
alone takes a more extreme position than 
that held by most advocates of orthodox 
intolerance, but actually defeats its own 
end. If Spiritualism will not submit to 
a friendly sorting out of its wheat from its 
chaff, most certainly it will fare worse than 
that at the hands of its enemies. 


In the meantime, the facts about psychic 
powers are becoming better and far more 
generally known; and, as Osty has admit- 
ted, these facts indicate that because man’s 
thoughts are not bounded by cerebral 
functions he is, perhaps, not extinguished 
by the death of the body. Given this ad- 
mission it should be evident that, by es- 
tablishing the facts of real mediumship 
and properly classifying those who have 
psychie powers, spiritism ean be placed on a 
secure foundation. But this necessitates sci- 
entifie testing since the highly developed 
psychie can and often does simulate the 
powers of subjective mediumship. How- 
ever, the separation can be made and once 
the situation is understood psychics will 
no longer be encouraged to operate under 
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false colors. It is not a ease of discouraging 
the development of psychics but of giving 
them their proper rating and stimulating 
their real powers for service in legitimate 
directions. The mediums would then be ree- 
ognized at their true value and, doubtless, 
many who are known to be potential me- 
diums would be glad to be developed and 
assist in meeting the needs of the earnest 
investigators. 

In many respects the supernormal powers 
of the psychic are so similar to those 
claimed for the discarnate spirit function- 
ing through a medium that only the most 
careful testing will differentiate between 
the two. It has been shown that the psy- 
chic can contact the memory of a sitter 
and give his life history; ean. even proph- 
esy accurately and in some detail as to 
his immediate future and somewhat more 
vaguely about events which are several 
years hence; can delineate the past lives 
of those with whom the sitter has been in 
close contact, whether living or dead, and 
can give intimate details of the life of any- 
one with whom he can get in touch through 
a physical or psychie link. He ean trace lost 
persons or articles and solve crimes by 
the same process. Broad as these claims 
seem to be they are limited by one thing, 
the necessity for the physical or psychic 
link which is formulated in Osty’s Law of 
psychie action. However tenuous this link 
may be still it seems to be an essential ele- 
ment in the process of obtaining super- 
normal knowledge of external facts. A case 
in point is that of Ossowiecki who, when 
asked to find the lost brooch (Gelev’s 
‘*Clairvoyance and Materialization’’) was 
unable to do so by merely coming into psy- 
chic contact with or standing close to the 
woman who had lost it but when he touched 
the spot on her dress where it had rested 
he was not only able to identify the place 
where it had been lost but to describe the 
man who had found it! 

The psychie also has the faculty of per- 
ceiving events at a distance as though he 
were present; seeing through opaque sub- 
stanees, diagnosing disease, perceiving time 
supernormally ; in fact, almost all opera- 
tions that might be attributed to a general 
hyperesthesia of the senses but which in 
fact seem to constitute a new power of di- 
rect perception. 

The discarnate communicators can and 
do bring in evidential matter about some 
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person unknown to and unconnected witn 
anyone present, give information not 
known to be in any living mind, speak or 
write in tongues unknown to the medium 
and give evidential information by these 
means; function with every appearance of 
independence through different mediums 
widely separated, and give evidence in the 
form of cross-tests; and in addition give 
evidence in the form of identifiable, super- 
normal fingerprints. 

They seem, however, to be limited by the 
amount of psychic energy supplied by the 
medium and ecirele and, since they find it 
difficult to synchronize perfectly with our 
three-dimensional world, they do not pre- 
tend to compete with the psychometric 
clairvoyant in the latter’s proper field of 
action. In fact, it is probable that any well- 
developed platform clairvoyant can put on 
a more fluent and superficially convincing 
impersonation of a discarnate communi- 
cator than could that spirit himself when 
working through a trance medium. Such 
clairvoyants often convey the impression 
that hundreds of discarnate spirits are 
crowding around them and clamoring for 
recognition, but when subjected to those 
simple, direct, and wholly reasonable tests 
which tend to prove the identity of even a 
single disearnate personality, who was un- 
known to either the subject or sitter, they 
fail completely. Apparently they find it 
much easier to give 30 to 40 messages to as 
many different members of an audience, 
and the more the recipients know about the 
alleged communicators the easier is the task 
of the clairvoyant! 

But when the two faculties of clairvoy- 
ance and mediumship are present in the 
same person, as sometimes happens, the re- 
sulting mixture of impressions is often pre- 
sented as the output of true mediumship 
and, of course, there is a certain amount 
of evidence supporting this interpretation. 
A ease of this sort is found in a well-known 
Spiritualist lecturer who was accustomed 
to give platform demonstrations of medium- 
ship. His father was a powerful physical 
medium and his mother a clairvoyant— 


although neither made use of these powers 
because of certain religious inhibitions. The 
son, as it appears, is possessed of a certain 
amount of mediumistie energy and is, at 
times, decidedly .clairvoyant, but, as so 
many are doing and have done, he thought 
that all supernormal knowledge had a dis- 
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carnate source. When giving messages in 
a distant city he pointed out a woman in 
the audience and told her that he saw a 
woman wearing a widow’s veil standing be- 
hind the recipient of the message, with a 
hand on her shoulder, and that this ‘‘spir- 
it’? was her mother. Upon receiving an ac- 
knowledging of this statement he gave a 
single sentence as a message. He described 
this ‘‘spirit’’ in considerable detail and 
then deseribed a man who, as he said, was 
standing behind him and whom he could 
not ‘‘see.’” The medium gave a message 
from this ‘‘spirit’’ who, he added, was the 
woman’s father. All this was recognized 
as true and evidential. A day or two later 
this same woman came to him in great ex- 
citement, seeking more information. Dur- 
ing the conversation he found that she 
knew nothing about Spiritualism; that his 
description of her father and mother had 
been very exact but, what was most dis- 
turbing, that her mother was alive; that on 
the evening of the meeting she had been at 
home, and that the so-called message was 
a statement which the mother had made to 
the daughter just before the latter left to 
attend the meeting. This information raised 
sO many questions in this man’s mind that 
he immediately began to check back on his 
work and soon decided that he was utterly 
unable to detect the difference between the 
information which he obtained from the 
mind of the sitter as a clairvoyant (pre- 
sumably telepathically) and that which ap- 
peared to come from a discarnate person- 
ality. The visual hallucinations of the liv- 
ing persons were so perfect—as were the 
auditory hallucinations which he had in- 
terpreted as messages—that, as an honest 
man, he felt that he could no longer fune- 
tion as a medium and ceased doing so. If, 
forced by circumstances or strongly urged, 
he gives platform demonstrations, he ex- 
plains to the audience that he has no way 
of knowing the source of his information 
and does not assume that it is of disearnate 
origin. Compare this case to the one where 
Walter was described as present when he 
says that he was not there and to those 
where the spirit Shakespeare was supposed 
to appear with Mrs. Shatford. 

A very significant factor in connection 
with all this, one that has been noted but 
to which has not been given the thorough 
study that it merits, is the following: 
Through certain ‘‘mediums’’ come a few 


messages containing indications of an inde- 
pendent personality operating spontaneous- 
ly, and yet these same ‘‘mediums’’ give 
very mediocre results with most people—re- 
sults which indicate that they are really 
psychics. In such cases the actual commupn- 
ication, as apart from the chaff and the in- 
formation obtained from the sitter’s mem- 
ory, may comprise only a sentence or two, 
dependent perhaps on the amount of psy- 
chie energy available and the responsive- 
ness of the psychic. The source of this 
energy may be and, apparently, often is 
the sitter when the latter happens to be a 
potential or developed physical medium. 
While I have anticipated a certain amount 
of criticism based on just such cases as 
these I am confident that the validity of 
the hypothesis that true mediumship is a 
function of psychic energy, cannot be suc- 
cessfully attacked on the basis of a few-ad- 
velititious successes of the sort just de- 
seribed. Also, that the proper classifica- 
tion of such transient phenomena and of 
the subject through whom they are received 
should not be especially difficult when prop- 
er testing methods are used, since it 
should be apparent that real mediumship 
is not the vicarious product of the sitter’s 
psychie energy even though the latter may 
be used to reinforce the powers of a real 
medium. Furthermore, the title medium 
is one which should be earned and it should 
be conferred only on those people who have 
shown that through their organism or by 
virtue of their psychic energy there is pre- 
sented a large proportion of evidential mat- 
ter which is clearly of discarnate origin. 
In the present state of psychie science any 
other course appears improper to the point 
of absurdity—as witness the existing con- 
fusion of thought which has resulted from 
the misuse of this and other terms. 


A great deal of time and energy has been 
expended in the study of such psychometric 
and telepathic clairvoyants in the expecta- 
tion that, given a sufficient mass of com- 
munications, a few grains of wheat might 
be salvaged from the chaff. In the course 
of some of these investigations it has been 
found that direct questions about matters 
which should have been known to the al- 
leged communicator have caused him to be- 
come confused or to state ‘‘that the pow- 
er was growing weak;’’ that he ‘‘had to 
go out for air,’’ or he would promise to an- 
swer at a later date and then forget to do 
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‘ 


so. If such a ‘‘spirit’’ is questioned too 
closely or too insistently he may even dis- 
appear altogether thus giving rise to the 
convention that one must not interfere with 
the flow of ideas from a medium (so-called ) 
even though much of the matter which is 
being given is merely subliminal chaff. A 
case of this sort has to do with the mes- 
sages of a well-known author who was sup- 
posed to be using a certain medium in or- 
der to deliver some very elevating and phil- 
osophical teachings to an earnest student of 
these phenomena. The messages were care- 
fully recorded for several years until the 
sitter suggested—most apologetically—that 
it would help to convince the skeptical 
reader if some detailed personal informa- 
tion could be given, something which might 
serve to identify the communicator. This 
was given at the next sitting but, as the 
sitter discovered, it was all in Who’s Who. 
He then, very courteously, drew the spirit’s 
attention to this possible source of criticism 
and asked for something of a more per- 
sonal nature. Considerable information 
purporting to be of this type was given and 
he was permitted and even urged to write 
to the wife of the alleged spirit for a con- 
firmation. Upon doing so he learned that 
the lady had passed into the Great Beyond 
several years before this series of messages 
began. When he placed these facts before 
the ‘‘spirit’’ and asked for an explanation 
the latter became much perturbed, released 
his ‘‘eontrol’’ of the medium and, much 
to the distress of the sitter, did not manifest 
through that medium again. This is typ- 
ical of many cases in which an attempt has 
been made to get the voluble spirit to sub- 
stitute for his philosophical romancing 
some evidential matter about himself. (This 
‘‘medium’’ has shown some ability in ob- 
taining knowledge supernormally and ap- 
pears to be a psychic with a large vocab- 
ulary and a well-developed imagination— 
like many of her ilk.) 

Such ‘‘mental mediums’’ may give en- 
traneing discourses on philosophical sub- 
jects (see Davis’ Transition State), travel- 
ogues about the spirit world, a complete 
geography of the next plane; or philoso- 
phies of cosmic magnitude, of which Oahspe 
is an excelleut example. But unless they 


can transmit those simple, direct, intellig- 
ible statements which will serve to identify 
the communicator, and which are so char- 
acteristic of the 


communications given 
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through those mediums who manifest the 
presence of psychic energy, their output 
cannot be said to have much evidential 
value. 

In checking ‘‘spirit communications’’ 
through certain types of ‘‘subjective medi- 
ums’’ we should keep in mind the fact that 
the telepathic clairvoyant may transmute 
impressions obtained from the sitter or 
some physical link—when, as is often the 
case, the subject is also a psychometric clair- 
voyant—into visual and auditory hallucina- 
tions which may be very confusing if the 
souce of the stimuli is not recognized. <A 
recent instance of this kind is recorded in 
Light (June 23, 1928) wherein Mrs. X., 
who had had a series of sittings with dif- 
ferent mediums, placed the notes of some 
of them in an envelope which she gave to 
Miss P., with the request that the latter 
have a sitting with another medium and 
hold this envelope in her hand in order to 
establish contact. (Contaet by whom, with 
whom?) Miss P. notes that no ‘‘econtact’’ 
was established until she gave the envelope 
to the ‘‘medium;’’ whereupon the ‘‘con- 
trol’’ gave her a great deal of information 
which the writer of the notes was able to 
confirm. But, as the latter says, this infor- 
mation was about persons other than those 
referred to in the sitting notes contained 
in the envelope. The writer makes quite 
a point of the fact that she did not get the 
desired confirmation but did get deserip- 
tions of people whom she recognized as 
dead but whom she did not expeet—after 
the ‘‘medium’’ had been permitted to hold 
the letter which, as a physical link of psy- 
chometry, should have put a sensitive into 
contact with the writer thereof. It is prob- 
able that at this time the medium was func. 
tioning as a psychometric clairvoyant and 
that the experimenter is now faced with the 
task of getting a check on the two unex- 
pected ‘‘communicators’’ as well as those 
listed in the envelope. As a matter of fact 
this ‘‘test’’ did not include communieations 
but merely descriptions. 

In this sense it cannot compare to the 
case of Mme. Morel as described by Dr. 
Osty in ‘‘Supernormal Faculties in Man;’’ 
in which he had been requested to search 
for an old man who had been missing from 
his home, on a large estate, for several days. 
The one who made the request sent him a 
neckerchief which had previously been 
worn by the missing man. Dr. Osty handed 


this to Mme. Morel, a clairvoyant, with the 
request that she tell him about the owner. 
She deseribed the daughter of the man (it 
was she who had selected this article), then 
the man who sent it to Dr. Osty, then Dr. 
Osty himself and, finally, the old man. The 
latter she was instructed to follow, and she 
deseribed his wanderings, his sudden ill- 
ness and confusion of mind, the places he 
passed, and, at last, the location of the 
body. This description was so clear that 
it seemed sufficient to Dr. Osty and he sent 
the report to his correspondent in a dis- 
tant town. The estate was so large and so 
many places answered to the deseription 
that the body was not located. Further ex- 
periments were made with the same subjecr 
but by another investigator with the result 
that the exaet location of the body was 
given, with reference to certain huts and 
paths, and the body was found. In all this 
work the clairvoyant said that she saw 
these things and never once implied that 
the spirit of the old man was involved ; in 
fact, she always spoke of him as dead. This 
seems to be typical of clairvoyance when 
the faculty develops in a neutral atmos- 
phere and is unfettered by suggestions as 
to the source of the impressions. In faet, 
the contact seems to be made with the physi- 
cal body of the person and with the mem- 
ories connected with the physical brain (or 
something equivalent to this) and, in the 
ease of death, the psychometric trail ends 
at that point. 

This last ease is one of directed clairvoy- 
ance; that is, the sensitive has her facul- 
ties focused on a certain person but in the 
absence of such direction she would, as ex- 
periment shows, follow the trail which gave 
the most vivid mental pictures even though 
that trail is quite different from the one 
whieh the experimenter expected her to 
take up. 

Perhaps the best case of self-directed 
clairvoyance in which the psychic is intel- 
ligently aware of the nature and use of his 
powers is to be found in Ossowiecki, who de- 
scribes this faculty as he sees it functioning 
in himself. (Geley: ‘‘Clairvoyance and 
Materialization’’, pg. 67). From this de- 
scription we learn that he cannot ‘‘read’’ 
clairvoyantly a language that he does not 


know or anything printed or typewritten. 


He says that in clairvoyance ‘‘ pictures 
arise, usually in the past. I see the man 
who wrote the letter, and I know what he 
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wrote; I see the object at the moment of its 
loss, with the details of the event, or, again, 
I perceive or feel the history of the thing 
I am holding in my hands.’’ How often 
have such statements been made by alleged 
mediums but presented. as evidence that a 
disearnate spirit was communicating? If 
unchecked and in the absence of strong evi- 
dence as to the reality of the communica- 
tor, where is our warrant for assuming any- 
thing more than clairvoyance? 

In bringing together in a somewhat brief 
outline the evidence for a clairvoyant fac- 
ulty in man we find that this evidence has 
become considerable in quantity and is 
supported by authoritative experimental 
work as noted by Myers, Geley, Richet, 
Tischner, Osty and Sudre. While the his- 
torical evidence is not to be classed with 
the data resulting from the careful experi- 
mental methods of the metapsychists never- 
theless, it constitutes a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of the subject, since it 
shows that these faculties have been recog- 
nized since the dawn of history. The work 
of Buchanan and Denton, though not of the 
same scientific quality as that of later in- 
vestigators, is of value as showing how 
long the psychometric phase of clairvoy- 
ance has been the subject of experiment. 
The former was the pioneer in this field 
and his enthusiasm led him to make claims 
which have caused much of his work to be 
regarded as valueless but, after making due 
allowanee for this weakness, the fact re- 
mains that he was the first experimenter 
(antedating A. J. Davis and the advent 
of modern Spiritualism) to demonstrate 
the existence of the faculty ; its widespread 
occurrence; and that, in some subjects, it 
was of surprising range and accuracy. 

In summing up the argument for the 
reality of the clairvoyant faculty we find 
that the evidence, with all due regard for 
scientific caution, has reached the level 
where even a conservative scientist who 
approaches the subject with an open mind 
must, as I believe, admit that this evidence 
is coercive to the point of proof and that 
it can be rejected only by a seeptie who is 
quite impervious to facts. 

Before entering upon a very essential 
part of this diseussion, which involves a 
consideration of the border-line cases and 
those in which the apparent mediumistic 
content is variable, it may be well to teuch 
briefly upon some of the typical problems 
which follow upon any attempt to make 
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clairvoyance a part of mediumship. I 
take my watch, inherited from my grand- 
father, to a great psychometrist ; who holds 
it in his hands and gives me an extraor- 
dinary series of valid statements regard- 
ing the former owner of the timepiece, his 
relations with me, ete. Under a non-spir- 
itistic theory, the general terms of the ex- 
planation are simple enough. Under a 
spiritistie explanation, are we to conceive 
of my grandfather’s spirit as haunting his 
watch, going everywhere that it goes? Or 
as in some strange way at its call, so that 
he must respond when a _ psychometrist 
touches it more or less as the genie had 
to respond when Aladdin stroked the 
lamp? Or what? All this would be dif- 
ficult enough, if the watch were the only 
article of my grandfather’s assets that sur- 
vives. When it is not, however, imagina- 
tion rather staggers at the notion of half 
a dozen of his descendants taking half a 
dozen articles of his to half a dozen psy- 
chometrists simultaneously ! 


But in spite of these, as I see them, in- 
superable difficulties, certain of our in- 
tensely Spiritualistic friends insist upon 
forcing such phenomena into the spirit 
mold. The operating difficulties they pass 
by entirely, concentrating upon explaining 
away the subjective factor of why the 
phenomena of psychometry so usually fail 
to carry any prima facie aspect of spirit- 
ism. This, they tell us, is because the spirit 
is so endowed with indirection of mental 
process that he prefers to remain hidden 
in the background; while those sensitives 
(clairvoyants) who claim that they fune- 
tion without disearnate aid are accused of 
denying the ‘‘spirits’’ for business rea 
sons! Aside from any question of the in- 
herent absurdity of such views, they consti- 
tute a gratuitous attack and au ‘mwar- 


ranted accusation of dishonesty against 
many people of undoubted probity and in- 


telligence. 


There are two other somewhat widely 
disseminated beliefs which it might be well 
to examine earefully in order to determine 
to just what extent they are founded on 
facts. The first relates to an alleged method 
of communication by which a disecarnate 
personality who is ignorant of the language 
of the medium is assumed to communicate 
his ‘thoughts in the form of pictures or 
symbols which are then translated into 
words by the medium or by a soi-disant 
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control or controls. This hypothetical 
method of communication has been ae- 
cepted by many people as a fundamental 
of spiritistie philosophy, whereas in fact 
its parallelism to the well known tendency 
of the sub-consciousness and of the dream- 
mind to symbolize-and pictorialize, sug- 
gests with equal or greater force a non- 
spirtistie interpretation of messages that 
are presented in pictorial form. 


It would surely seem as though the first 
step toward a solution of this problem 
would be to have the alleged communica- 
tor prove his identity, or at least his com- 
mand of his own language and his knowl- 
edge of his own country at the time when 
he was supposed to have lived on earth; 
and in this connection it would seem emi- 
nently fair to bar him from the plea that 
he once knew these things but has for- 
gotten them in his absorption in the higher 
phases of the spirit existence. Cleophas, 
Phylos, the many Jesuses, and numerous 
other examples occur, some inclining toward 
one side of the question and some toward 
the other. The Confucius personality 
which manifests through Valiantine and 
more indirectly through Margery is a bril- 
liant case in point. We have seen in Dr. 
Richardson's contributions to this JouRNAL 
during the past year that this entity can 
write the language of his time and country, 
and Dr. Whymant testifies that he can 
speak it. The following, I believe unpub- 
lished, anecdote from Dr. Whymant’s lec- 
ture to the New York Section a year or two 
ago illustrates beautifully the sort of col- 
lateral knowledge of Confucian times which 
Confucius himself ought to have and which 
this communicator possesses to a superla- 
tive degree. Whymant, during a sitting, 
spontaneously mentioned the name of a 
poet contemporaneous with Confucius, and 
quoted a passage from one of his works with 
the remark that this writer was a ‘‘ pretty 
good poet, too.”” At once the Confucius 
control responded, in effect: ‘‘ Ah, yes; but 
what about this one?’’ and proceeded to 
quoted a passage from one of his works with 
correct intonation) a_ perfectly outrag- 
eous example of the same poet’s writings. 
Or, as another example, we might com- 
pare the results when the Glastonbury 
monks write through the hand of a physi- 
eal medium (Captain Bartlett), and when 
Cleophas and other biblical characters 
function through more ordinary sources. 


The latter use modern English with the 
strongest flavor of the King James Bible; 
the former employ the vernacular of their 
time and a monkish Latin, both strictly 
in character and both free from the slight- 
est suggestion of the seventeenth century 
forms which are embalmed in the edition 
of the Bible that is so familiar to us all. 
This reminds us of another characteristic 
of the Confucius personality: the fact that 
he does not show anything approaching 
a fluent command of English. If these 
personalities can do as well as they do with 
the language of their respective times and 
countries, all other controls claiming for- 
eign origin or ancient date should be able 
to do.as well, through a suitable indepen- 
dent-voice medium or through one with 
whom direct, trance or automatic writing 
of evidential sort can be obtained. But if 
these characters cannot communicate in 
their own languages through such me- 
diums, it must be an open question whether 
they can communicate through any medium 
and whether they are to be accepted at 
face value. I do not bring to mind any 
eases in which such tests as I suggest have 
been applied to communicators of the type 
described. 

A second current belief that I would 
most strongly discount is that revolving 
about the claim that all messages which 
are in any sense deceptive in character 
are the product of mischievous spirits bent 
on making sport of the sitters. That such 
deception has been temporarily successful, 
and through real mediums, there is good 
reason to believe, but to admit the general 
claim may involve us in a maze of absurdi- 
ties. Again the first steps in the investi- 
gation of this claim seem to be clear. It 
should be possible to learn whether such 
deceptive messages are coming through a 
medium or whether the subject is a sensi- 
tive and, therefore, suggestible. If it is 
shown that he or she is a partially de- 
veloped medium then it would seem wise 
to suspend judgment on all of the phe- 
nomena presented through such a medium. 

In most of these cases the allegation of 
deliberate imposture by a communicator 
is made by the medium rather than by an 
identified control and only after the mes- 
sages have been proved to be in error. It 
seems probable that this is merely a verbal 
explanation. Several of these cases have 
come under my_ observation wherein the 
alleged medium was merely a psychic or, 
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in the more flagrant instances, an imagin- 
ary medium. Therefore it would seem as 
though any consideration of the claim (of 
‘*fooling spirits’’) should follow, not pre- 
cede, evidence that the subject is a real 
medium through whom identifiable com- 
munieators can and do function. 

In attempting an evaluation or even a 
recognition of true mediumship we are not 
presenting a new hypothesis by assuming 
a psychic energy as a fundamental require- 
ment. The concept of psychic force as nec- 
essary to the production of psychical phe- 
nomena was first advanced by Sir William 
Crooks: Mr. Harry Price demonstrated 
the transformation of energy in physical 
seances and the objective reality of ‘‘cold 
breezes’’; while the Rev. Charles Drayton 
Thomas extended the concept to the purely 
subjective phenomena. The papers pre- 
sented at the International Metaphysic 
Congress by Messrs. Price and Thomas 
should furnish new leads for future in- 
vestigations of both subjective and objec- 
tive psychical phenomena. 

The superior accuracy of communica- 
tions received through use of an exterior- 
ized teleplasmic energy is referred to by 
Sir Oliver Lodge in ‘‘Raymond,’’ pages 
137-8, where he writes of certain table 
sittings with Mrs. Leonard as follows: 

‘‘A table sitting is not good for con- 
versation, but it is useful for getting defi- 
nite brief answers—such as names and in- 
cidents, since it seems to be less interfered 
with by the mental activity of an inter- 
vening medium, and to be rather more 
direct.’’ 

At another point in this volume, in re- 
ferring to the difficulty of trance communi- 
cations from Raymond, Feda, the medium’s 
regular control, is quoted as saying: 

‘‘What does aggravate him sometimes is 
that when he can’t get things through, 
people think it’s because he has forgotten. 
He doesn’t forget anything.’’ Sir Oliver 
sums the case up (page 363) as follows: 

‘*When a table or similar rough instru- 
ment is employed, the ostensible communi- 
eators say that they feel more directly in 
touch with the sitters than when they op- 
erate through an intermediary or control 
on their side—as they appear to find it nee- 
essary to do for actual speech or writing: 
and accordingly they find themselves able 
to give more private messages, and also to 
reproduce names and technicalities with 
greater facility and precision. The process 
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of spelling out words in this way is a slow 
one, much slower than writing, and there- 
fore the method labors under disadvan- 
tages, but it seems to possess advantages 
which to some extent counterbalance 
them.’’ 


Even the most cursory study of the 
problems involved in discarnate communi- 
eation with this plane of existence should 
make it apparent that those means of com- 
munication which are not under the control 
of the medium or sitters should produce 
less interference than those in which an 
inearnate mind or minds are involved. 


Accepting Mrs. Leonard as one of the 
best of the mental mediums (and known 
to possess psychic energy) we find, as noted 
by Mr. Thomas (‘‘Life After Death with 
Evidence,’’ Chaps. XVII, XIX, XXI, 
XXIII, XXV, and XXVII) that, ac- 
cording to his father and Feda, the mind 
and brain of the entranced medium are 
involved in the transmission of the mes- 
sages and that, at times. the thoughts im- 
pressed by the communicator or by Feda 
start idea associations in the mind of the 
medium who may, for the moment, evade 
the control of Feda and give free rein to 
these ideas. The author notes that when 
such statements ‘‘spill over’’ the control 
finds it impossible to correct them at the 
moment without causing greater confusion 
than that which may result from allowing 
them to stand in the record. (Doubtless 
this answers my question about ‘‘bugs’’ on 
page 68, February.) Mr. Thomas speaks 
of the separation of the consciousness of 
the control and the communicator into two 
unequal phases as a result of coming in 
contact with the medium, and the result- 
ing effects on memory and ability to fune- 
tion aceurately. Such a situation has been 
described by Walter, when summing up the 
difficulties which beset the spirit who tries 
to work through a trance medium with- 
cut first eliminating the medium’s mental 
activities; when he said, ‘‘Some controls 
become so completely involved in the me- 
dium’s energy that they lose contact with 
their own plane. It is as though they went 
in bathing and a wave washed over their 
heads.’’* That Feda is an independent 
personality seems clear, that she is trying 
to do good work seems beyond question, and 


2 While the writer has quoted freely from his records of 
Walter's remarks he feels that there are well-established 
precedents for doing so in the work of Sir Oliver Lodge 
and of Mr. Thomas. Such quotations as I have read are, 
for the most part, confirmed by experience.—E. E. D 
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that she is working under a great handicap 
is evidenced in this latest book by Mr. 
Thomas. These facts serve to accentuate 
the difference between the trance control 
in which the mind of the medium is an 
active agent and the type of control which 
eliminates the medium’s mind and allows 
the control to function with his mind prac- 
tically unchanged, hence with perfect free- 
dom. 

Mr. Thomas also refers to the continual 
fluetuations of the psychic energy sur- 
rounding the medium and their effects on 
the communications. This observation fits 
into the picture of an energetic basis of 
mediumistie control as presented in this 
article. 

If we accept the working hypothesis out- 
lined by Sir Oliver Lodge (P. R., Jan., 
1928) as to the relationship of the mind 
to the ether, and the hypothesis advanced 
by Mr. Bird that the region surrounding a 
medium may be the locus of a field of force 
with peculiar properties, we may find it a 
little less difficult te understand the part 
which mediumship plays in the contact be- 
tween two planes of consciousness—we may 
also discover that the most efficient way to 
identify a medium is by the application 
of physical tests of a yet-to-be-discovered 
tvpe. But, to proceed, if the consciousness 
of persons now in the physical body is syn- 
chronized with this three-dimensional sin- 
cularity in the ether which is scmetimes 
called the ‘‘earth plane,’’ we may assume 
that at death it separates and becomes 
synchronized with a four-dimensional plane 
or singularity but still in the same ether 
of space; and that through the ether link it 
may make contact with other minds in the 
same or a different environment. In this 
new sphere it may. be assumed to have 
enlarged powers as was so well set forth 
by Driesch (loe. cit.), because it is less 
restrained by the inertia of matter. 

The part which the medium plays in the 
attempts of a discarnate spirit to function 
in this earth plane is, as I believe, to fur- 
nish the same kind of energy as that which 
the spirit needed to affect matter when it 
inhabited a physical body of this plane. 
That is, the kind of energy which our 
minds use to affect our brains. The me- 
dium, then, furnishes the energy link 
which enables the discarnate spirit to exer 
cise a more or less perfect control of the 
matter of our plane of reference. But the 
spirit is still in possession of some of th 


normal functions of its new plane, such as 
the supernormal control of matter, and 
supernormal knowledge exceeding the 
powers of which we on this plane are pos- 
sessed; and these are the powers which 
differentiate it from those who are still 
involved in the matter of this earth plane. 

It is possible that the process of syn- 
chronizing the consciousness of one en- 
vironment with that of another may take 
the form of a polarization of consciousness 
and, that this involves an expenditure of 
energy; in this case, of the medium’s 
psyehie energv. Also, that because of an 
insufficient supply of energy or inadequate 
technique of its control, this synchronism 
may not be maintained perfectly or con- 
tinuously and that, in this event, the con- 
trol may oscillate into and out of synchron- 
ism with the medium in a more or less 
irregular manner. So that when out of 
phase the control may not be aware of 
what the medium or the sitters may do or 
say. This brings us to a consideration of 
those cases in which there is a large clair- 
voyant content and a small or irregular 
supply of mediumistie energy. 

We may illustrate this latter condition 
by a somewhat imperfect physical analogy. 
Let us assume that we have a seale gradu- 
ated from 0 to 100, and that the purely 
clairvoyant faculties are indicated by the 
range from 0 to 50 while the mediumistic 
faculty, as represented by psychic energy, 
is indicated by the range from 50 to 100. 
(It is not assumed that the psychie faeul- 
ties merge into the mediumistie powers but 
rather that they are in different categories. 
They are placed in this seale relationship 
merely to facilitate the analysis of certain 
cases.) If, now, a certain psychie has a 
small amount of mediumistie energy ris- 
ing, let us say, to 60 as a maximum (that 
is, 10 points net on the mediumistie seale), 
this energy may be used by a discarnate 
spirit in makmg a somewhat imperfect 
contact with the consciousness of such a 
psychie-medium and, so long as the energy 
remains at or near that level, a certain 
amount of evidential matter may be trans- 
mitted. If the sitter furnishes some of 
the same kind of energy or a complemen- 
tary energy the results may be fairly satis- 
factory at times. If, however, the medium’s 
energy is low, at or about 55 on the arbi- 
trary seale, or if the sitter is relatively 
inert in an energy sense, we should expect 
the output to oscillate between the medium- 
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istic and the psychic phases with a very 
imperfect mediumistie content and tend- 
ing always toward the psychie phase as 
the mean. If the sitter is an absorber of 
this energy, and there are many such peo- 
ple, we should not expect to get any results 
in the range above 50. 

If this analogy is approximately in ac- 
cord with the facts, the overworked medium 
of this type tends to function as a psychic 
with occasional flashes of mediumistie com- 
munication due to the presence of a sitter 
who furnishes psychie energy. In the ab- 
sence of definite cross-cheeks the problem 
of disentangling the two types of phenom- 
ena is an exceedingly difficult one and, as 
it would appear, checking is more than 
usually imperative if such a medium is 
being used. 

When such ‘‘psychic-mediums’’ are 
found they are often of the telepathic type 
(in a clairvoyant sense) and have no real 
control. They may function while awake 
or in what passes for a trance. Under such 
conditions there is a strong probability 
that, since their mental processes are ac- 
tive, a telepathic impulse received by the 
subconscious mind of the medium, whether 
from a discarnate mind or from one incar- 
nate, will have the same tendency ‘to stim- 
ulate associative memories as would a 
similar impulse received by a dreamer. (It 
should be of interest to study the dreams 
of known eclairvoyants with particular ref- 
erence to such prophetic dreams as those 
described by Dunne, in ‘‘An Experiment 
with Time.’’) The question of whether 
or not sueh subjects as these which I have 
been discussing should be rated as me- 
diums was succinctly answered by a certain 
communieator who had given several cross- 
tests and was trying to put one through 
one of these telepathic mediums. As he put 
it, ‘‘The spirit says ‘corned beef,’ and the 
sitter gets a whole boiled dinner’’—includ- 
ing acute indigestion. 

Many students ef psychical phenomena 
have stated that the mediumistie trance is 
similar to a hypnotie trance and the Walter 
control agrees that this is a fact, but some 
crities, seemingly in an effort to avoid the 
spiritistice hypothesis, have claimed that 
the trance state is self-induced. It has 
been noted by several hypnotists (vide 
Boirac) that if the subject is under the 
control of one operator he is not amenable 
to suggestion or control by anyone else 
unless with the consent of the first con- 
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clairvoyance a part of mediumship. 1 
take my watch, inherited from my grand- 
father, to a great psychometrist ; who holds 
it in his hands and gives me an extraor- 
dinary series of valid statements regard- 
ing the former owner of the timepiece, his 
relations with me, ete. Under a non-spir- 
itistic theory, the general terms of the ex- 
plauaiion are simple enough. Under a 
spiritistic explanation, are we to conceive 
of my grandfather’s spirit as haunting his 
watch, going everywhere that it goes? Or 
as in some strange way at its call, so that 
he must respond when a_ psychometrist 
touches it more or less as the genie had 
to respond when Aladdin stroked the 
lamp? Or what? All this would be dif- 
ficult enough, if the watch were the only 
article of my grandfather’s assets that sur- 
vives. When it is not, however, imagina- 
tion rather staggers at the notion of half 
a dozen of his descendants taking half a 
dozen articles of his to half a dozen psy- 
chometrists simultaneously ! 


But in spite of these, as I see them, in- 
superable difficulties, certain of our in- 
tensely Spiritualistic friends insist upon 
forcing such phenomena into the spirit 
mold. The operating difficulties they pass 
by entirely, concentrating upon explaining 
away the subjective factor of why the 
phenomena of psychometry so usually fail 
to carry any prima facie aspect of spirit- 
ism. This, they tell us, is because the spirit 
is so endowed with indirection of mental 
process that he prefers to remain hidden 
in the background; while those sensitives 
(elairvoyants) who claim that they fune- 
tion without disecarnate aid are accused of 
denying the ‘‘spirits’’ for business rea- 
sons! Aside from any question of the in- 
herent absurdity of such views, they consti- 
tute a gratuitous attack and an unwar- 
ranted accusation of dishonesty against 
many people of undoubted probity and in- 
telligence. 

There are two other somewhat widely 
disseminated beliefs which it might be well 
to examine carefully in order to determine 
to just what extent they are founded on 
facts. The first relates to an alleged method 
of communication by which a discarnate 
personality who is ignorant of the language 
of the medium is assumed to communicate 
his thoughts in the form of pictures or 
symbols which are then translated into 
words by the medium or by a soi-disant 


method of communication has been ace- 
cepted by many people as a fundamental 
of spiritistie philosophy, whereas in fact 
its parallelism to the well known tendency 
ot the sub-consciousness and of the dream- 
mind to symbolize and pictorialize, sug- 
gests with equal or greater force a non- 
spirtistic interpretation of messages that 
are presented in pictorial form. ~ 


It would surely seem as though the first 
step toward a solution of this problem 
would be to have the alleged communica- 
tor prove his identity, or at least his com- 
mand of his own language and his knowl- 
edge of his own country at the time when 
he was supposed to have lived on earth; 
and in this connection it would seem emi- 
nently fair to bar him from the plea that 
he once knew these things but has for- 
gotten them in his absorption in the higher 
phases of the spirit existence. Cleophas, 
Phylos, the many Jesuses, and numerous 
other examples occur, some inclining toward 
one side of the question and some toward 
the other. The Confucius personality 
which manifests through Valiantine and 
more indirectly through Margery is a bril- 
liant case in point. We have seen in Dr. 
Richardson’s contributions to this JouRNAL 
during the past year that this entity can 
write the language of his time and country, 
and Dr. Whymant testifies that he can 
speak it. The following, I believe unpub- 
lished, anecdote from Dr. Whymant’s lec- 
ture to the New York Section a year or two 
ago illustrates beautifully the sort of col- 
lateral knowledge of Confucian times which 
Confucius himself ought to have and which 
this communicator possesses to a superla- 
tive degree. Whymant, during a sitting, 
spontaneously mentioned the name of a 
poet with Confucius, and 
quoted a passage from one of his works with 
the remark that this writer was a ‘‘ pretty 
good poet, too.’? At once the Confucius 
control responded, in effect: ‘‘ Ah, yes; but 
what about this one?’’ and proceeded to 
quoted a passage from one of his works with 
correct intonation) a _ perfectly outrag- 
eous example of the same poet’s writings. 
Or, as another example, we might com- 
pare the results when the Glastonbury 
monks write through the hand of a physi- 
cal medium (Captain Bartlett), and when 
Cleophas and other biblical characters 
function through more ordinary sources. 
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strongest flavor of the King James Bible; 
the former employ the vernacular of their 
time and a monkish Latin, both strictly 
in character and both free from the slight- 
est suggestion of the seventeenth century 
forms which are embalmed in the edition 
of the Bible that is so familiar to us all. 
This reminds us of another characteristic 
of the Confucius personality: the fact that 
he does not show anything approaching 
a fluent command of English. If these 
personalities can do as well as they do with 
the language of their respective times and 


countries, all other controls claiming for- | 


eign origin or ancient date should be able 
to do as well, through a suitable indepen- 
dent-voice medium or through one with 
whom direct, trance or automatic writing 
of evidential sort can be obtained. But if 
these characters cannot communicate in 
their own languages through such me- 
diums, it must be an open question whether 
they can communicate through any medium 
and whether they are to be accepted at 
face value. I do not bring to mind any 
cases in which such tests as I suggest have 
been applied: to communicators of the type 
described. 

A second current belief that I would 
most strongly discount is that revolving 
about the claim that all messages which 
are in any sense deceptive in character 
are the product of mischievous spirits bent 
on making sport of the sitters. That such 
deception has been temporarily successful, 
and through real mediums, there is good 
reason to believe, but to admit the general 
claim may involve us in a maze of absurdi- 
ties. Again the first steps in the investi- 
gation of this claim seem to be clear. It 
should be possible to learn whether such 
deceptive messages are coming through a 
medium or whether the subject is a sensi- 
tive and, therefore, suggestible. If it is 
shown that he or she is a partially de- 
veloped medium then it would seem wise 
to suspend judgment on all of the phe- 
nomena presented through such a medium. 

In most of these cases the allegation of 
deliberate imposture by a communicator 
is made by the medium rather than by an 
identified control and only after the mes- 
sages have been proved to be in error. It 
seems probable that this is merely a verbal 
explanation. Several of these cases have 
come under my_ observation wherein the 
alleged medium was merely a psychic or, 


dic aN Imagin- 
ary medium. Therefore it would seem as 
though any consideration of the claim (of 
‘*fooling spirits’’) should follow, not pre- 
cede, evidence that the subject is a real 
medium through whom identifiable com- 
munieators can and do function. 

In attempting an evaluation or even a 
recognition of true mediumship we are not 
presenting a new hypothesis by assuming 
a psychic energy as a fundamental require- 
ment. The concept of psychic force as nee- 
essary to the production of psychical phe- 
nomena was first advanced by Sir William 
Crooks: Mr. Harry Price demonstrated 
the transformation of energy in physical 
seances and the objective reality of ‘‘cold 
breezes’’; while the Rev. Charles Drayton 
Thomas extended the concept to the purely 
subjective phenomena. The papers pre- 
sented at the International Metaphysic 
Congress by Messrs. Price and Thomas 
should furnish new leads for future in- 
vestigations of both subjective and objec- 
tive psychical phenomena. 

The superior accuracy of communica- 
tions received through use of an exterior- 
ized teleplasmic energy is referred to by 
Sir Oliver Lodge in ‘‘Raymond,’’ pages 
137-8, where he writes of certain table 
sittings with Mrs. Leonard as follows: 

‘“‘A table sitting is not good for con- 
versation, but it is useful for getting defi- 
nite brief answers—such as names and in- 
cidents, since it seems to be less interfered 
with by the mental activity of an inter- 
vening medium, and to be rather more 
direct.’’ 

At another point in this volume, in re- 
ferring to the difficulty of trance communi- 
cations from Raymond, Feda, the medium’s 
regular control, is quoted as saying: 

‘‘What does aggravate him sometimes is 
that when he can’t get things through, 
people think it’s because he has forgotten. 
He doesn’t forget anything.’’ Sir Oliver 
sums the case up (page 363) as follows: 

. ‘When a table or similar rough instru- 
ment is employed, the ostensible communi- 
eators say that they feel more directly in 
touch with the sitters than when they op- 
erate through an intermediary or control 
on their side—as they appear to find it nec- 
essary to do for actual speech or writing: 
and accordingly they find themselves able 
to give more private messages, and also to 
reproduce names and technicalities with 
greater facility and precision. The process 
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of spelling out words in this way is a slow 
one, much slower than writing, and there- 
fore the method labors under disadvan- 
tages, but it seems. to possess advantages 
which to some extent counterbalance 
them.”’ 


Even the most cursory study of the 
problems involved in discarnate communi- 
eation with this plane of existence should 
make it apparent that those means of com- 


‘ munication which are not under the control 


of the medium or sitters should produce 
less interference than those in which an 
inearnate mind or minds are involved. 


Accepting Mrs. Leonard as one of the 
best of the mental mediums (and known 
to possess psychic energy) we find, as noted 
by Mr. Thomas (‘‘Life After Death with 
Evidence,’’ Chaps. XVII, XIX, XXI, 
XXIII, XXV, and XXVII) that, ac- 
cording to his father and Feda, the mind 
and brain of the entranced medium are 
involved in the transmission of the mes- 
sages and that, at times, the thoughts im- 
pressed by the communicator or by Feda 
start idea associations in the mind of the 


‘medium who may, for the moment, evade 


the control of Feda and give free rein to 
these ideas. The author notes that when 
such statements ‘“‘spill over’’ the control 
finds it impossible to correct them at the 
moment without causing greater confusion 
than that which may result from allowing 
them to stand in the record. (Doubtless 
this answers my question about ‘‘bugs’’ on 


‘page 68, February.) Mr. Thomas speaks 


of the separation of the consciousness of 
the control and the communicator into two 
unequal phases as a result of coming in 
contact with the medium, and the result- 
ing effects on memory and ability to fune- 
tion accurately. Such a situation has been 
described by Walter, when summing up the 
difficulties which beset the spirit who tries 
to work through a trance medium with- 
cut first eliminating the medium’s mental 
activities; when he said, ‘‘Some controls 
become so completely involved in the me- 
dium’s energy that they lose contact with 
their own plane. It is as though they went 
in bathing and a wave washed over their 
heads.’’? That Feda is an independent 
personality seems clear, that she is trying 
to do good work seems beyond question, and 


2 While the writer has quoted freely from his records of 
Walter’s remarks he feels that there are well-established 
precedents for doing so in the work of Sir Oliver Lodge 
and of Mr. Thomas. Such quotations as I have read are, 
for the most part, confirmed by experience.—E. E. D. 
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that she is working under a great handicap 
is evidenced in this latest book by Mr. 
Thomas. These facts serve to accentuate 
the difference between the trance control 
in which the mind of the medium is an 
active agent and the type of control which 
eliminates the medium’s mind and allows 
the control to function with his mind prac- 
tically unchanged, hence with perfect free- 
dom. 

Mr. Thomas also refers to the continual 
fluctuations of the psychic energy sur- 
rounding the medium and their effects on 
the communications. This observation fits 
into the picture of an energetic basis of 
mediumistie control as presented in this 
article. 


If we accept the working hypothesis out- 
lined by Sir Oliver Lodge (P. R., Jan., 
1928) as to the relationship of the mind 
to the ether, and the hypothesis advanced 
by Mr. Bird that the region surrounding a 
medium may be the locus of a field of force 
with peculiar properties, we may find it a 
little less difficult te understand the part 
which mediumship plays in the contact be- 
tween two planes of consciousness—we may 
also discover that the most efficient way to 
identify a medium is by the application 
of physical tests of a yet-to-be-discovered 
type. But, to proceed, if the consciousness 
of persons now in the physical body is syn- 
chronized with this three-dimensional sin- 
cularity in the ether which is scmetimes 
ealled the ‘‘earth plane,’’ we may assume 
that at death it separates and becomes 
synchronized with a four-dimensional plane 
or singularity but still in the same ether 
of space; and that through the ether link it 
may make contact with other minds in the 
same or a different environment. In this 
new sphere it may. be assumed to have 
enlarged powers as was so well set forth 
by Driesch (loe. cit.), because it is less 
restrained by the inertia of matter. 

The part which the medium plays in the 
attempts of a discarnate spirit to function 
in this earth plane is, as I believe, to fur- 
nish the same kind of energy as that which 
the spirit needed to affect matter when it 
inhabited a physical body of this plane. 
That is, the kind of energy which our 
minds use to affect our brains. The me- 
dium, then, furnishes the energy link 
which enables the discarnate spirit to exer- 
cise a more or less perfect control of the 
matter of our plane of reference. But the 
spirit is still in possession of some of the. 
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normal functions of its new plane, such as 
the supernormal control of matter, and 
supernormal knowledge exceeding the 
powers of which we on this plane are pos- 
sessed; and these are the powers which 
differentiate it from those who are still 
involved in the matter of this earth plane. 

It is possible that the process of syn- 
ehronizing the consciousness of one en- 
vironment with that of another may take 
‘he form of a polarization of consciousness 
and, that this involves an expenditure of 
energy; in this case, of the medium’s 
osyehic energy. Also, that because of an 
insufficient supply of energy or inadequate 
technique of its control, this synchronism 
may not be maintained perfectly or con- 
tinuously and that, in this event, the con- 
trol may oscillate into and out of synehron- 
ism with the medium in a more or less 
irregular manner. So that when out of 
phase the control may not be aware of 
what the medium or the sitters may do or 
say. This brings us to a consideration of 
those cases in which there is a large clair- 
voyant content and a small or irregular 
supply of mediumistie energy. 

We may illustrate this latter condition 
by a somewhat imperfect physical analogy. 
Let us assume that we have a seale gradu- 
ated from 0 to 100, and that the purely 
clairvoyant faculties are indicated by the 
range from 0 to 50 while the mediumistic 
faculty, as represented by psychic energy, 
is indicated by the range from 50 to 100. 
(It is not assumed that the psychie facul- 
ties merge inte the mediumistic powers but 
rather that they are in different categories. 
They are placed in this scale relationship 
merely to facilitate the analysis of certain 
cases.) If, now, a certain psychic has a 
small amount of mediumistic energy ris- 
ing, let us say, to 60 as a maximum (that 
is, 10 points net on the mediumistie scale), 
this energy may be used by a discarnate 
spirit in making a somewhat imperfect 
contact with the consciousness of such a 
psychie-medium and, so long as the energy 
remains at or near that level, a certain 
amount of evidential matter may be trans- 
mitted. If the sitter furnishes some of 
the same kind of energy or a complemen- 
‘ary energy the results may be fairly satis- 
factory at times. If, however, the medium’s 
energy is low, at or about 55 on the arbi- 
‘rary seale, or if the sitter is relatively 
inert in an energy sense, we should expect 
the output to oscillate between the medium- 
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istic and the psychic phases with a very 
imperfect mediumistic content and tend- 
img always toward the psychic phase as 


the mean. If the sitter is an absorber of 
this energy, and there are many such peo- 
ple, we should not expect to get any results 
in the range above 50. 

If this analogy is approximately in ac- 
cord with the facts, the overworked medium 
of this type tends to function as a psychic 
with oceasional flashes of mediumistic com- 
munication due to the presence of a sitter 
who furnishes psychic energy. In the ab- 
sence of definite cross-checks the problem 
of disentangling the two types of phenom- 
ena is an exceedingly difficult one and, as 
it would appear, checking is more than 
usually imperative if such a medium is 
being used. 

When such ‘‘psychic-mediums’’ are 
found they are often of the telepathic type 
(in a clairvoyant sense) and have no real 
control. They may function while awake 
or in what passes for a trance. Under such 
conditions there is a strong probability 
that, since their mental processes are ac- 
tive, a telepathic impulse received by the 
subconscious mind of the medium, whether 
from a discarnate mind or from one incar- 
nate, will have the same tendency to stim- 
ulate associative memories as would a 
similar impulse received by a dreamer. (It 
should be of interest to study the dreams 
of known elairvoyants with particular ref- 
erence to such prophetic dreams as those 
described by Dunne, in ‘‘An Experiment 
with Time.’’) The question of whether 
or not such subjects as these which I have 
been discussing should be rated as me- 
diums was succinctly answered by a certain 
communicator who had given several cross- 
tests and was trying to put one through 
one of these telepathic mediums. As he put 
it, ‘‘The spirit says ‘corned beef,’ and the 
sitter gets a whole boiled dinner’’—includ- 
ing acute indigestion. 

Many students of psychical phenomena 
have stated that the mediumistic trance ‘is 
similar to a hypnotic trance and the Walter 
control agrees that this is a fact, but some 
erities, seemingly in an effort to avoid the 
spiritistic hypothesis, have claimed that 
the trance state is self-induced. It has 


been noted by several hypnotists (vide 
Boirac) that if the subject is under the 
control of one operator he is not amenable 
to suggestion or control by anyone else 
unless with the consent of the first con- 
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troller. This condition of affairs seems to 
be so fundamental! that it may be stated 
as a law of. the hynotie state. But, if the 
above is true and applicable to our pfob- 
lem, it follows that if the control is a dis- 
carnate spirit the sitters should be unable 
to affect the entranced medium by any 
sort of suggestive technique. 

Walter has given ample evidence that 
he is not suggestible and that Margery is 
not responsive to any suggestions other 
than his while she is entranced. He has 
also shown that when controlling Dr. Jones 
(pseudonym) he can make the latter say 
or do whatever he, the control, pleases but, 
as he proved in a most conclusive manner, 
that no sitter can supersede him in the 
control of the medium. He has warned 
against the tendency of some investigators 
to accuse a medium of fraud when the 
questionable action really originates with 
the control. An instance, seemingly of this 
type, was recorded by Geley (Clairvoy- 
ance and Materialization) where he says 
that Kluski, while in trance, arose from 
his seat and turned out the light as the 
result of continued suggestion by the sit- 
ters—who expected that the operation 
would be carried out supernormally. Under 
the conditions there is little or no evidence 
that Kluski was, in fact, suggestible but 
rather that the control, functioning under 
difficulties, took the easiest course in re- 
sponse to repeated requests. In general, 
the evidence obtained by the study of phys- 
ical mediums is that the entranced medium 
is not responsive to suggestion from the 
sitters. Not only do the real mediums 
show a marked absence of suggestibility 
while under control but they are not as a 
rule controlled by any kings, princes, 
Atlanteans, ancient Egyptians, or any of 
the minor deities. The controls and com- 
municators are the same sort of ‘‘human’’ 
personalities which we have known here 
on earth. 


On the contrary, many of the so-called 
mental mediums are known to be very sug- 
gestible. The records are replete with 
instances of their ready response to almost 
every hint, and many investigators have 
emphasized the precautions which the sit- 
ters must take in order to avoid giving 
even an unintentional suggestion to the 
‘entranced medium.’’ These precautions 
are very similar to those which Osty pre- 
scribes for use with his non-mediumistic 
clairvoyants. He finds that they are al- 


ways alert to pick up any hint of interest, 
or emotional bias in the mind of the sitter 
and follow it to its logical conclusion. 

An instance of the suggestible nature 
of the ordinary ‘‘medium’’ (one among 
hundreds which might be discovered with 
little effort) is seen in the Cantlon case, 
recently tried in London. The alleged In- 
dian control accepted every suggestion 
which was offered by the sitters irrespec- 
tive of their correctness or falsity. 

In consideration of the above facts and 
of a large amount of supporting evidence 
it seems clear that the true medium, when 
controlled by a discarnate personality, is 
not open to suggestion from any other 
source and, therefore, that those mental 
mediums who do respond to mundane sug- 
gestion are not, at that time, under dis- 
earnate control. 


But the effects of suggestibility are not 
confined to mental phenomena and we find 
it just as essential to differentiate between 
teleplasmic phenomena which are clearly 
a function of discarnate control and those 
which are or seem to be the product of 
hypnosis, self-suggestion, or of other quasi- 
normal origin. The following tentative 
suggestion may serve to indicate why some 
of these objective phenomena may be re- 
sponsive to the control of incarnate minds. 

If it be admitted that the human body 
is an ideoplastie structure which, in its 
mature form, was built up very slowly by 
the subconscious mind, may we not assume 
that if the ideoplastic plane of mind is 
powerfully stimulated through self-sugges- 
tion or during hypnosis it may eontrol the 
extrusion and molding of teleplasm to a 
certain very limited extent? Conscious 
eontrol of this energy for the production 
of telekinetic phenomena, as in the case 
of Ossowiecki, seems to be very rare and 
in his case was accompanied by extreme 
enervation. But a certain degree of sub- 
conscious modification of the cell structure 
of the body through self-suggestion or hyp- 
nosis, e. g., stigmata and the results of 
suggestive therapeutics, is relatively com- 
mon. Thus there may be some connection 
between these latter phenomena and the 
teleplasmie productions of the hypnotized 
Eva or the secondary phenomena of Palla- 
dino (as distinct from her major phe- 
nomena during which she was passive), 
and other eases of similar nature. Eva C. 
seems to be one of the few teleplasmic sub- 
jects who are able to exteriorize a consider- 
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able quantity of the teleplasmic substance. 
(If it is agreed that her earlier phenomena, 
which ineuded full-form materializations, 
were such as to warrant that appellation, 
she was at one time a true medium.) In 
later years, under the hynotie control of 
Mme. Bisson, she has exhibited consider- 
able facility in extrusion and ideoplastic 
control of teleplasm, which, as the photo- 
graphie records indicate, appears, at times, 
to be used in objectifying her dreams in 
imitation of newspaper and bill-board pic- 
tures, ete. 


As might be expected, the phenomena 
of sueh subjects furnish a certain support 
for the animistie concept that all medium- 
ship is the product of suggestion. And, 
while we may freely admit our indebted- 
ness to the animists for having made an 
important contribution to our knowledge 
of the extent and variety of the powers of 
the inearnate spirit, yet it is, nevertheless, 
apparent that their attempt to include all 
mediumistic phenomena under the general- 
ization is as futile as trying to shelter an 
army corps under a ‘‘pup tent.’’ Until a 
prosopopetical control can function as an 
independent personality unresponsive to 
mundane suggestion, talk classical 
Chinese through a medium who is ignorant 
of the language, or carry out cross-tests 
involving an equivalent of spontaneous 
English-Chinese translation the results of 
which appear through another medium, or 
until a hypnotic impersonation can pro- 
duee identifiable fingerprints of one who 
has lived on earth and manifests such a 
supernormal control of energy as does the 
Walter control, it seems almost obvious 
that these hypnotic and self-suggested phe- 
nomena—whether subjective or objective— 
do not conflict with the spiritistic hypo- 
thesis. 


The careful studies of Sir Oliver Lodge; 
the persistence and independence of Mr. 
Thomas’s father and sister in presenting 
evidence that they have spoken through 
Mrs. Leonard for several years, and the 
results of the experimental work of the 
Margery group have, as I believe, con- 
tributed greatly to the strength of the 
spiritistie hypothesis and have definitely 
segregated its major phenomena from the 
animistic eategory. But in evaluating the 
evidence for spiritism it is essential to re- 
member that it rests on the identification 
of a personality who once lived on earth. 
The phenomena, apart from the element 
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of identification, are, as I see it and with 
few exceptions, of much less value as sup- 
ports for the hypothesis of survival. Never- 
theless, it is by the study and analysis of 
the’ phenomena that we may learn more 
of the mechanics of communication; the 
means by which mind influences mind and 
matter, and, perhaps, obtain a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the relationship of 
energies. All this was summed up in 
the automatically written communication 
signed ‘‘Lao-Tze,’’ in which it is said that 
we need to learn the how (Tao) and the 
why (Teh) of the Universe. 

Real mediumship has an important place 
in the scheme of things but the truths 
which its phenomena teach are being ob- 
secured by the insistent presentation of 
psychic legerdemain as a superior substi- 
tute for contact with discarnate personali- 
ties. In order to establish the facts on a 
secure foundation it is essential that we 
frankly and openly recognize for what they 
are, the many cases of non-mediumistic 
phenomena that masquerade as medium- 
ship. 

It seems to me that the material imme- 
diately above, combined with similar con- 
siderations adduced at other points of the 
present paper, fairly drives us to the con- 
clusion that suggestibility is not a function 
of true mediumship but is a strong feature 
of all merely psychie performances. It is 
a little bit more debatable, I think, whether 
my other suggestion for a criterion as be- 
tween mediumship and mere psychic sen- 
sitivity can be said to apply in the sense 
of absolutely identifying those subjects 
who have some psychie energy, no matter 
how minute the quantity, as against those 
who have none whatever. But I think that 
no pragmatist will eavil when I say that 
the suggested method is of value in identi- 
fying those mediums who, under suitable 
conditions, may be expected to present real 
evidence in support of the spiritistie hy- 
pothesis. 

IN CONCLUSION 


In consideration of the mind-ether hy- 
pothesis of Sir Oliver Lodge; the energy 
transformation as an accompaniment of 
psychical activity as shown by Mr. Price; 
the hypothesis of a field of force in the 
vicinity of a physical medium advanced by 
Mr. Bird; and the extension of the energy 
component of mediumship to include men- 
tal phenomena, as suggested by Mr. 
Thomas, it would seem that there is suffi- 
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cient reason for proposing that the separa- 
tion of the non-mediumistic from the me- 
diumistie faculties. hinges upon the recog- 
nition and evaluation of an energy or of 
energies which are responsive to mental 
control. And that, if these energies can be 
subjected to a quantitative determination 
by instrumental means, it may be pos- 
sible to learn whether there is an alteration 
of the field of force in the vicinity of the 
medium when a disearnate personality ap- 
pears to control such a medium. If the 
hypothesis of an energetic component of 
true mediumship is the correct one then 
the work of identifying mediums may be 
accomplished more quickly and economical- 
ly by the physicist than by the psycholo- 
gist. And, furthermore, if there is such 
a field of foree or singularity in the ether 
surrounding a medium we may look for- 
ward to the time when the possessor of 
mediumistie energy—even though insuffi- 
cient in quantity or unsuited in quality to 
permit of efficient use with present meth- 
ods of discarnate control—may furnish the 
power to actuate an impersonal mechan- 
ism which, by virtue of the fact that 
psychic energy is amenable to mind con- 
trol, would, perhaps, constitute a more 
nearly perfect means of communication be- 
tween a consciousness which is assumed to 
function in a hyper-dimensional world in 
the ether of space, and minds functioning 
in our three-dimensional world. 

I believe that no better summation of the 
relationship between the animistic and 
spiritistie hypotheses has been presented 
than that of Dr. Ernesto Bozzano, who 
wrote as follows: 

‘Tt is the irresistible eloquence of the 
facts, and especially the imposing agree- 
ment of the admirable convergence of 
all the proofs, animistic and spiritistic, 
towards the demonstration of the existence 
and survival of the soul, which have led 
them (the scientists of the Spiritistic 
school) to conelude definitely in favor of 
the Spiritistic hypothesis. 

‘*Tt follows that their conclusions are rig- 
orously scientific, as much so as those sus- 
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tained by opponents, with this difference, 
nevertheless, that the latter base their in- 
ductions and deductions on isolated groups 
of phenomena, and never on their totality, 
whilst the inductions and deductions of 
those who sustain the Spiritistic hypothesis 
are firmly based on the totality of the 
mediumistic manifestations. . . 

‘*T repeat for the hundredth time that 
the Spiritistie hypothesis is a scientific 
hypothesis and that those who contest it 
show that they have not yet formed a clear 
idea of the problem which they claim to 
discuss. ’’ 


Among the books referred to in this 
paper, or from which pertinent materia! 
may be obtained, are the following: 

Bernheim: Suggestive Therapeutics 


Boirae: The Psychology of the Future 

Boirac: Our Hidden Forces 

Dunraven: Experiences in Spiritualism 
with D. D. Home 

Du Prel: Philosophy of Mysticism 

Geley: From the Unconscious to the 
Conscious 

Geley: Clairvoyance and Materializa- 
tion 


Gregory: Animal Magnetism 
Gregory: Mesmerism and Its Phenomena 
Hyslop: Contact with the Other World 


Joire: Psychical and Supernormal 
Phenomena 

Lodge: Raymond 

Moses: Spirit Teachings 

Moses: Spirit Identity 

Myers: Human Personality and Its 


Survival of Bodily Death 
Myers, Gurney and Podmore: 
tasms of the Living 


Phan- 


Osty: Supernormal Faculties in Man 
Richet: Thirty Years of Psychical Re- 
search 


Schrenck Notzing: Phenomena of Mater- 
ialization 

Shatford: Shakespeare’s Revelations by 
Shakespeare’s Spirit 


Tanner: Studies in Spiritism 
Trethewy: The Controls of Stainton 
Moses 
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A SUBJECTIVE ANALYSIS 
of OBSESSION | 


A Sequel to the Interesting A. B. Case Recently 
Reported in this Journal 


By HeEREWARD CARRINGTON 


iOLLOWING the appearance, in Psy- 
cHIc ResEArcH for October and No- 
vember, of the letters of Mr. A. B. 
setting forth the details of his experiences 
with three obsessing personalities, I for- 
warded to. him copies of these issues. In 
acknowledging the courtesy he gives cer- 
tain facts which seem to be a fundamental 
part of the record, and the editor of the 
JOURNAL has agreed with me that this latest 
letter should be published as a part of 
this interesting and significant case. I 
therefore give it in full and without fur- 
ther comment: 
My dear Dr. Carrington: 

I have the two issues of the JouRNAL con- 
taining your presentation of my letters, 
and wish to thank you for sending them. 
It was a complete surprise to find the let- 
ters in print. I understood that you con- 
templated publication, but had no idea this 
had actually been done. 

I am glad you have made use of them. 
It is no small satisfaction to know that 
my testimony vis. on record for what it is 
worth. 

I have read it all over carefully, being 
particularly interested in your own com- 
ments and notes. I was amazed to find 
how bulky the correspondence was. My 
first reaction was the thought, ‘‘Good lord, 
what a lot of stuff I wrote!’’ My next was, 
“IT wish I hadn’t given so much space to 
my philosophy of Creation in general.’’ 
But the third was most important. 

After surveying the letters as a whole, 
despite dissatisfaction with the confused 
order of expression and the many repeti- 
tions, I was able to say, ‘‘ Well, it is all 
true, according to my belief: I can endorse 
every word as sincerely as when I set it 
down.’’ 


As I review the records of my own ex- 


periences, it is evident to me that my con- 
dition of obsession has improved since I 
wrote the last of them. They impress me, 
not as of troubles through which I am 
still passing, but as of troubles through 
which I have passed. 

It is evident also that my obsessor’s at- 
titude has changed for the better. He read 
the letters with me, of course,-and with 
absorbed interest. His feeling, realized by 
myself, was of puzzled dismay at recog- 
nizing the sins and errors of which he 
had been guilty. 

I give you now the latest report on the 
case. 

I am still obsessed by Z. and still find it 
necessary to combat:his influence. I still 
hear the faint voice of X. when I choose 
to listen. I am still occasionally aware of 
the comforting presence of Y. extending 
help when most sorely needed. My condi- 
tion, in fact, is unchanged in its elements. 

But there has undoubtedly been a_ pro- 
gressive improvement, which I earnestly 
hope will continue. I may, I think, dismiss 
X. and Y. from consideration as harmful 
obsessors. Z., the constant rogue, remains 
the only one to be reckoned with. 

His powers seem to grow more and more 
restricted as time passes. And more hope- 
ful still, there becomes evident a marked 
change in his attitude toward myself. He 
exhibits a more friendly and considerate 
spirit, and often obviously tries hard, some- 
times successfully, to maintain human rea- 
son, to mitigate his violence, and to direct 
his power so that it will help without too 
much pain. He is quiet oftener, and for 
longer periods, and when he is active is 
more like a sane personality. Just at pres- 
ent, for instance, in his attitude and out- 
look upon the world of physical reality, he 
is just as reasonable as a living human 
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being. Of course any small disturbing sug- 
gestion, whether thought or happening, is 
apt to throw him out of this equilibrium. 

I am still far from normality—but per- 
ceptibly nearer to it than I was a year ago. 
The most significant sign of improvement is 
in sleeping better; whereas I used to be 
a confirmed and agonized insomniac, I now 
have only about one bad night a week. 
Even my dreams have grown more quiet, 
if less entertaining. 

As I say, it is still necessary—though 
in a lesser degree—for me to fight for my 
physical and mental rights and to contrive 
methods of counteracting the obsessive 
symptoms. To my constant defense (some- 
times the ‘‘best defense’’ of aggression) I 
attribute much of the improvement. 

I often reason with Z., as calmly as pos- 
sible pointing out all his errors from the 
‘very beginning of his divergence from 
‘good thought.’’ I tell him just what I 
believe his actions should have been, and 
describe them as they actually have been, 
with all the results of pain, falsehood and 
frustration. I review the whole business 
in memory. He doesn’t like it; but is 
obliged to recognize the truth, and my right 
to accuse. He thinks I am cruel in blaming 
him so hardly. I suppose I do take a rather 
savage satisfaction in condemning him. On 
these occasions the tables are turned, and 
he suffers. But I regard it as a very 
wholesome exercise, and quite necessary to 
his edueation. 

I have discovered a simple and effective 
way of combating Z.. and calming him 
when excited. It works so well—within 
limits—that I much regret that the discov- 
ery came so late. 

As I have already told you, a great deal 
of the physical and emotional disturbance 
created by Z. is accomplished merely by 
gripping and disordering the mechanism of 
my breathing. He interrupts the normal 
automatic action of respiration by a series 
of uneven constrictions and jerks at the 
lungs and diaphragm on the expiration of 
breath, and immediately after the breath 
is expelled. 

Now, according to my observation, there 
is normally a short relaxation of the lungs 
and automatic muscles of the diaphragm 
following exhalation, and this permits the 
rest and reception of nerve-force necessary 
for the unwearied continuance of involun- 
tary breathing. It is this relaxation that 
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Z. prevents entirely; giving me, not ex- 
haustion, since his communicated nerve- 
force takes the place of my own, but a 
feeling of exhaustion and great discomfort 
and unease. 


I have discovered that by intentionally 
inhaling my breath unevenly, in a series 
of interrupted draughts, I can so compel 
my obsessor’s attention and absorb his force 
that he is unable to disturb the exhalation 
or relaxation following. I don’t dare prac- 
tice this absurdly simple counteraction for 
very long at a time, because I really do 
suffer a loss of vitality when Z.’s energy is 
‘‘wasted’’ (as he says). But it certainly 
has a wonderfully calming effect on both 
myself and the enemy if I try it a few 
times when most needed. 


There is a feature I should have men- 
tioned long ago—but I overlooked so much, 
with all the bulk of my writing. It is that 
a simple manual task, for instance if I 
busy myself about some little household job 
such as carpentering or painting, a task 
that demands attention without much 
thought, tends to quiet Z. and bring him 
into harmony with myself. He may pro- 
test vigorously, with a great flutter of 
nerves, at the beginning; but when he per- 
ceives how I am working, and when the 
action becomes a bit mechanical, he soon 
becomes absorbed in the work and does 
it with me. 

On the contrary, when I use my mind 
to some purpose, constructively, to the ex- 
clusion of his interest or ability to join the 
thought, he becomes painfully excited and 
protests impatiently, and interrupts vio- 
lently with some pain or nervous shock, 
striving to bring my attention under his 
control once more. 

Well, it is fortunate that I am not nat- 
urally of an excitable or nervous tempera- 
ment, but rather phlegmatic and contem- 
plative—as you may have gathered. For 
when he loses control of himself, while at 
the same time trying to control me, then 
I must control us both. Through many and 
many an evening I haye sat stolidly smok- 
ing and reading, to all outward appear- 
ance quite calm and comfortable, while 
within me my obsessor raged, raved and 
struggled. 

It is not as bad as that now. When he 
**goes to pieces’’ now he is apt to give me 
unease and restlessness; bad enough, but 
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nothing like the shocking, racking hell of 
misdirected force he used to vent upon 
me, 

I should also have mentioned his attitude 
toward people. Here is a brief indication. 

He allows me to regard strangers, ac- 
uaintances, even near friends, generally 
with a natural equanimity. Evidently he 
‘eels little need for defense against these. 
But where my affections and emotions are 
coneerned, he affects me differently. He 
iends to ‘‘get between’’ me and my kins- 
folk, the very members of my family circle; 
and either so benumb my perception that 
{ am unable to realize their true human 
significance for myself; or else to twist my 
mind to some entirely false and unreal re- 
gard, such as a senseless antagonism. 


Long ago I recognized this practice for 
the ugly and dangerous thing it is. I am 
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profoundly thankful that I have almost 
entirely cured him of it. 

The publishing of my letter makes me 
guiltily conscious that I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in writing the first and most remark- 
able chapter of the story. I renew my re- 
solve to write it—though not for publica- 
tion, as you will probably agree if it ever 
really reaches you. This winter, then, per- 
haps. I have notes and a good memory. 
I will be accurate and comprehensive as 
possible. It will be rather like a narrative 
account of the delusions of Delirium Tre- 
mens (which, remember my belief, is really 
artificially induced obsession!). Thanking 
you once more for the copies of Psycuic 
RESEARCH, and with considerable wonder 
at your patience in editing my letters, I 
remain, 

Sincerely, 


> 


REGRET to announce the death of Herr 
Karl Krall, the Munich psychic investi- 
gator, which took place at Elberfeld on 

January 12th, 1929. The immediate cause 

of death was lung trouble. Herr Krall. 

who was in his 66th year, had been a keen 
experimenter for many years, animal psy- 
chology making a special appeal to him. 

‘His experiments before the war with the 

Elberfeld horses Muhamed, Zarif, Hans- 

chen and Barto, made psychic history. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, in The Unknown 

Guest, tells how he visited the horses and 

asked Muhamed to give the square root of 

a certain number. The horse did not re- 

ply, as the number had no exact square 

root! The horses gave some amazing ans- 
wers to complicated mathematical prob- 
lems. The experiments of Krall incensed 
many German scientists and twenty-four 
of them drew up a protest, declaring the 
whole thing to be a trick. But Professor 

Richet points out! that among the signators 

were only two who had seen the horses! 

I had the pleasure of meeting Herr Krali 
on several occasions (the last time at the 
Paris Congress in October, 1927) and quite 
recently he invited me to see his fine lab- 
oratory which he established at his resi- 
dence just outside Munich. He published 
a number of brochures and articles deal- 
ing with his work and at one time was 
editor of Tierseele. 

* * * * 

Another death I have to record is that 
of Mr. J. G. F. Raupert, who died at 
Wiesbaden, January 3rd, 1929. Mr. God- 
frey Raupert, who was a German by birth, 
was a Roman Catholic and was regarded 
as the chief Catholic authority on spiritual- 
ism and kindred subjects. With the sane, 
tion of the Holy See, Mr. Raupert gave 
courses of lectures on psyehie and occult 
subjeets at seminaries and Catholic insti- 
tutions in various parts of the world and 
never tired of denouncing what he termed 
the ‘‘spiritistie heresy’?. His books on 
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By Harry PRrIce 


psychie subjects include Modern Spiritism : 
The Dangers of Spiritwalism, which he pub. 
lished under the non de plume of ‘‘ A Mem- 
ber of the Society for Psychieal Research”’ : 
Spiritistic Phenomena and Their Interpre- 
tation; Spiritism in the Light of Full 
Truth, ete. 


* * * 


Gaps in the ranks of well-known psychic 
investigators are occurring at an alarm- 
ing rate. During the last few years I have 
had to reeord the deaths of Dr. Crawford. 
Dr. Ellis Powell, Dr. Geley, Prof. Sidney 
Alrutz, Sir William Barrett, Fritz Grune- 
wald, Mr. E. P. Hewitt, Sir E. Marshall- 
Hall, Prof. Karl Gruber, Karl Krall, Lt.- 
Col. Hardwick, Miss Felicia Seatcherd, 
Lady Grey, ete. And it does not seem so 
very long ago since poor Frank Podmore 
was ‘‘found drowned’’ (as the coroner’s 
verdict had it) in a pool at Malvern in the 
summer of 1910. 

* a * .*& * 


The ease of Teresa Neumann, of Kon- 
nersreuth, Bavaria, whose stigmatic phen- 
omena have interested scientists and 
others for many months past, was dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the Dutch 
Catholic Medical Association at Rotterdam 
in December. The Universe for December 
21st, 1928, publishes an account of the 
proceedings. 

Dr. Seidl, her physician, who is also 
chief medical counsel of the ecclesiastical 
tribunal appointed by the Bishop of Re- 
gensburg to investigate the case, told of his 
findings during the six years he has at- 
tended her. He reported instances of Ter- 
esa’s loss of weight and the recuperation 
of that weight within a few days in spite 
of her total absention from both food and 
drink, for which he declared there was ab- 
solutely no natural explanation. Dr. Cro- 
bach, director of St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Heerlen, gave similar evidence. 

A remarkable story concerning Teresa 
Neumann was told by Bishop Schrembs, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, when he returned to the 
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United States early this year after visiting 
her. She was born on Good Friday, 1898, 
one of a family of ten children. She lived 
a perfectly normal life for twenty years, 
but then eame a sudden change. A fire 
)roke out in the neighborhood. Teresa, be- 
‘ng a very strong girl, and in the absence 
of the male population on account of the 
war, took a leading part in fighting the 
‘ames. Without warning, she experienced 
« terrible pain in her back. She fell over 
vid fainted. <A lingering illness set in, 
accompanied by paralysis. Then she be- 
came totally blind. Such was her condi- 
‘ion, the Bishop’s story continued, until 
April 29, 1923. Then again there was a 
sudden change. She heard a_ voice: 
Teresa, would you like to get well?’’ 
Teresa, not knowing who was speaking, 
answered simply, ‘‘I want God’s all-holy 
will. Whatever He wants, that will be 
best for me.’’ She was told she must suf- 
fer, but soon after the voice said: ‘‘ Teresa, 
you can walk. Get up out of bed and 
walk.’’ She thereupon called to her parents 
to bring her clothes, and, having obtained 
them, immediately got up, in spite of hav- 
ing been bedridden for so long, and walked 
across the room. The day on which this 
happened was the day of the Beatification 
of the ‘‘Little Flower,’’ St. Teresa. 

Two years later the girl as suddenly re- 
covered her sight. It was on May 17, 


1925, the day of the canonisation of St. 
Teresa, 


A third sudden change came about in the 
Lent of 1926. In the midst of her prayers, 
said the Bishop, Teresa was seized with a 


strange vision. She saw Our Lord in the 
Garden of Agony. That night she found 
a deep wound in her side. On the follow- 
ing Friday she again saw a vision of the 
Passion; and gradually there formed in 
her hands and feet the marks of the wounds 
of Our Lord. Then came the wounds in 
the head. Every Thursday night since 
then, Bishop Schrembs declared, the 
wounds had bled. The vision of the Pas- 
sions lasts from midnight until 1.30 p.m. 
on the Friday. 

Since 1923 she has had no appetite for 
food, and since 1926 she has ceased to 
drink anything at all. Yet, apart from her 
sufferings at definite intervals, she is per- 
feetly normal. She receives Holy Com- 
imunion every morning. The priest dips a 
minute particle of the Sacred Host in 
water, but even so Teresa has the greatest 
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difficulty in swallowing it. The ecclesiasti- 
eal authorities had sent four hospital sis- 
ters to her home and’ placed them under 
oath to watch her every moment of the day 
and night. The sisters stayed with her for 
fifteen days, and afterwards stated on oath 
that not a drop of water, nor any liquid 
sustenance, nor a morsel of food passed her 
lips. 

Another remarkable feature of the case 
reported by the Bishop is that when Teresa 
repeats what she sees and hears during her 
visions she speaks in Aramaic, though she 
has never learned a word of the language. 
Dr. Wudst, a distinguished German orien- 
talist, sat by her side Friday after Friday, 
taking down the words as she spoke them. 
One day she uttered a phrase and Dr. 
Wudst stumbled over it. -‘‘Teresa’’, he 
said, ‘‘this is not possible. There are no 
such words.’’ ‘‘That is what they say,”’ 
Teresa answered. Dr. Wudst was puzzled, 
and went back to his house to look through 
his books. In one of the oldest dictionaries 
he came upon the identical phrase Teresa 
had uttered. 

* * * * * 

I was in Paris early in January looking 
at a collection of 16th century occult books 
(which I purchased) and found the staff 
at the Institut Métapsychique very busy 
with enquiries, ete., which reminds me that 
if any reader thinks he is entitled to a 
copy of the Compte Rendu of the Congress 
held in Paris in 1927, and has not received 
it, it probably has been lost in the post. 
My own copy was lost in this manner and 
Dr. Osty informed me that several com- 
plaints of a similar nature have reached 
him. 

Dr. Eugene Osty will again be the guest 
of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research in October when he is lecturing 
for us. I am lecturing at the Institut in 
June. 

M. Paul Heuzé kindly gave me a copy 
of his book Le Chemin des Tenebres*, a 
most amusing story of psycltie investigation 
in which his characters are real personages 
such as Prof. Richet, Dr. Osty, ete. An- 
other book he has just published is Les 
Plaisanterie des Animaux Calculateurs, an 
amusing criticism of ‘‘talking horses’’, 
‘‘ealeulating dogs’’, ‘‘the pig that plays 
poker’’, et hoc genus omne. In a recent 
Note, when mentioning Paul Heuzé, I am 
afraid I rather gave the impression that 


2Paris, 1928, Libraire Radot. 
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this French writer was an utter sceptic as 
regards psychic matters. But I find I am 
wrong. He has had sittings at the Institut 
on several occasions and Dr. Otsy informs 
me that he was considerably impressed. 

* * * * 


M. Joanny Gaillard, the ‘‘mummifying 
medium’’ of Lyons about whom I wrote in 
the December Psycuic Researcu and of 
whom M. Sudre writes in the present vol- 
ume, is visiting the National Laboratory if 
we can come to terms. M. Gaillard ap- 
proached us in the first place and sent me 
an account of his alleged faculty which 
created something like a sensation in Eu- 
rope a few months ago. M. Gaillard claims 
that he can completely mummify a pigeon 
in fifteen days, and a mutton chop in ten. 
Fruit, such as oranges, and potatoes, take 
about two weeks to become mummified. By 
magnetic passes he says he can retard the 
growth of organic substances and ean steri- 
lize wounds or ‘‘heal’’ internal disorders 
by the same means. 

* * * 


Miss Marguerite W. Crookes, M.A., our 
Correspondent in Auckland, N. Z., sends 
me a long and interesting account of a new 
medium who is creating something of a 
sensation in New Zealand. He is a young 
man who hides his identity under the ecuri- 
ous pseudonlym of ‘‘Claude Dolores’’. His 
age is given as nineteen and his phenomena 
have ‘‘even impressed conjurers’’. Why 
conjurers should be regarded as being less 
impressionable than other people I am at 
a loss to understand. Most of the magical 
fraternity with whom I am acquainted are 
not a whit less gullible than ordinary mor- 
tals. I shall have more to say about ‘‘Do- 
lores’’ in a future isue. Miss Crookes has 
just completed a series of ten articles pub- 
lished by the Auckland Star which make 
excellent reading. 

* * * * * 

Mr. G. R. 8S. Mead. the editor of Quest, 
now informs me that he thinks he will be 
able to continue publication of his periodi- 
cal, at least for a time. I gather that 
someone has come to his rescue. It would 
be a great pity if this old-established quar- 


terly were to cease publication. 
* * * 


Dr. L. Mirahorian, the genial president 
of the ‘‘Societatea de Studii Psychice si 
Metapsychice’’, Silistra, Rumania, has just 
**committed matrimony’’ and he very kind- 
I am sure 


ly invited me to his nuptials. 
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my readers, any of whom who attended the 
Paris Congress will have met the groom, 
will join me in every good wish to the 
happy pair. 

* * * 

An illustrated short-title catalog of the 
library of the National Laboratory is being 
prepared and will be issued in the early 
Spring. It will contain particulars of some- 
thing over six thousand books, pamphlets, 
ete., dealing with psychical research, magic, 
spiritualism, conjuring, psychology, pseu- 
do-phenomena, ete., ete. Further particu- 
lars will be announced later. 

* * * * 

In the London Sunday Dispatch of Janu- 
ary 13th Mr. Bernard Shaw tells us that 
he does not know about spiritualism. He 
does not deny that we might persist after 
death in some form or other but contends 
that spiritualism proves nothing unless it 
can surpass the results obtained by trick- 
sters. He tells us that he went to one 
séance and deliberately cheated because it 
was so easy. He informs us that his mother 
was a great spiritualist. “‘G. B. 8.’’ gives 
us an alternative to spiritualism which is 
not materialism. He believes in a re-fa- 
fashioning after death and in another part 
of this curious interview he says prayer is 
not a waste of time. Shaw’s superiority 
complex is in fine fettle in this interview. 

* * * 

Sir Philip Gibbs (who, by the way, was 
at Dr. Whymant’s lecture at the National 
Laboratory) has just placed on the English 
market his novel Darkened Rooms*, a not 
very subtle attack on mediums and spirit- 
ualism generally. Sir Philip is a Roman 
Catholic, and takes the usual Catholie view 
that the phenomena occur, but are the work 
of evil spirits. The story is about a pseudo- 
medium named Emery Jago (who really 
possesses some hypnotie power) who makes 
a living out of fraudulent phenomena and 
clever showmanship, in conjunction with a 
poor dancer named Rose whom he has be- 
guiled into his clutches. The author shows 
considerable knowledge of seance technique 
and the story is quite readable. But al- 
though the work is new to English readers, 
I read the story years ago in an American 
periodical. 

* * * * * 

A hypnotist named ‘‘Svengali’’ (after 
Trilby’s tormentor) has got himself into 
hot water through accusing a farmer’s wife 


SLonden, 1929, Hutchinson, 7/6 net. 
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living at Stahlau, near Pilsen, of murder- 
ing Marie Stepanek from jealousy. ‘‘Sven- 
vali’’ did not know the woman, but des- 
cribed her after looking in his erystal. He 
declared she had suspected Marie of illicit 
relations with her husband. The woman 
proved her innocence and she and her hus- 
band are bringing an action against the 
crystal-gazer. But the publicity given to 
‘he ease has been the means of discovering 
‘he real culprit, a youth at Prague, who 


has eonfessed to the erime. 
* * * * 


A similar ease to the one recorded above 
occurred recently at a village near Lubeck. 
‘rau Hessel and her sister, who had some 
reputation locally as clairvoyants, were in 
vited by villagers to help track down an 
incendiary. The psychics were unsuccess- 
ful. Just before the conclusion of the se- 
ance, however, Frau Hessel sudenly accused 
a young peasant of the incendiarism. The 
youth at once brought an action for defa- 
mation of character, and won it. But the 
lLubeek Court of Appeal, though agreeing 
that there was a libel, has reversed the 
verdict on medical evidence which held that 
she was still in a ‘‘post-tranee’’ condition 
at the time and was not responsible for her 
statements. 

* * 

Mr. J. W. Dunne has issued a second edi- 
tion of his An Experiment with Time*, the 
first issue becoming exhausted after a very 
few months. The second edition has been 
improved by the insertion of several foot- 


notes and a very necessary index has been 
added. 

* * * * * 

Father Thurston, S.J., in a letter to the 

Daily News, gives his views (which are 
those of Roman Catholics generally) on the 
subjeet of spiritualism. For metaphysical 
reasons he believes (a) that the spirit of 
inan eontinues to exist after death inde- 
pendently of the body; (b) that the dis- 
carnate spirit by manifestations of various 
kinds is able to intervene in human affairs. 
But he. does not believe that a spirit may 
so intervene and communicate as to demon- 
strate its own identity beyond reasonable 
doubt. He eoneludes his letter by stating 
that he considers the growth of spiritualis- 
tie practices a menace. 

* * * * 


Still another Roman Catholic opinion of 
psychic phenomena was voiced by Dr. 


exhaustive review. 


4See this Journat for August, 1927 (Vol. XXI No. 8) for 
book at 10/6 net. 
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Downey, R. C. Archbishop of Liverpool in 
a sermon which he preached recently at 
St. Mary’s Church, Derby. Incidentally, 
he had a good word for the Devil. Ninety- 
eight per cent of ‘‘spiritism’’, said Dr. 
Downey, consisted of fraud and trickery, 
leaving only the other two per cent to be 
explained. He did not agree with the out- 
and-out rationalists who flatly denied the 
occurrence of any phenomena, for he 
thought they ignored the evidence, nor did 
he agree with those who put it all down to 
the Devil. Personally, he thought they 
were giving the devil more than his due. 
In faet, they were offering a great insult 
to the intelligence of his Satanic majesty, 
for, after all, his was an angelic intelli- 
gence which was a great deal superior to 
ours, and to associate the appalling non- 
sense that was turned out by trance me- 
diums with Satan would be an insult to an 
angelic intelligence. 


Declaring that much of epleitiniin liter- 
ature obviously was ‘‘churned out’’ of the 
sub-consciousness of the medium, the Arch- 
bishop said that Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir A 
Conan Doyle, and the Rev. Vale Owen, had 
described three very different heavens. 

Sir Oliver Lodge was a scientist and his 
spirits talked science—of a sort. They told 
him how spirits could balance on an in- 
clined plane, how clothes were made out 
of departed clothes ‘‘on this side,’’ how 
to make bricks without straw and so on. 

That was how the spirits talked to Sir 
Oliver Lodge, but not to Sir A. Conan 
Doyle. He was interested in easier di- 
vorce, *‘as if,’’ commented Dr. Downey, 
‘‘we had not enough troubles already.’’ So 
he was told that ‘‘husbands and wives on 
the other side are not together but only 
affinitized souls—those who really loved 
each other.’’ So Sir Arthur got what he 
wanted. 

Mr. Vale Owen knew nothing about 
science, and, so far as he (Dr. Downey) 
knew, did not want easier divorce. He was 
a parson, and so Mr. Vale Owen’s heaven 
was “‘like a sort of glorified Anglican vic- 
arage standing in its own grounds.’’ Dr. 
Downey is sure it would bore Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Sir A. Conan Doyle to tears. 

After pointing out {that the Catholic 
Church admitted that there were spirits 
good and bad and that they could get 
into communication with men,‘ the evil 
spirits by divine tolerance and the good 
ones by divine permission, the Archbishop 
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warned the congregation that any Catholic 
who went to a seance committed a grave 
sin. There were evil spirits; they had 
enormous power; they could impersonate 
the dead. They had done so in the past 
and they could again. The whole thing 
was monstrously unclean. 

‘“The basic tenet of spiritism as a re- 
ligion was opposed to the basie tenet of 
Christianity, namely, that the deposited 
revelation was closed with the death of 
the last Apostle, while the spiritist said that 
revelation was still going on.”’ 

After the Daily News had coneluded its 
most recent annual ‘‘enquiry into the 
truth of spiritualism’’, the editor inaugu- 
‘ated a ballot among his readers to ascer- 
tain who were believers and who were not. 
The result was rather extraordinary on ac- 
count of the few people who troubled to 
vote. Only just over 12,000 readers filled 
in the forms. The figures > were: (1) 
I believe that spirit communication has 
been definitely proved, 7,502; (2) IT believe 
that spirit communication has been definite- 
ly disproved (or is imposible) 2,776; (3) I 
believe that it has not vet been definitely 
proved, 1,987. Though these figures show 
an overwhelming majority in favor of the 
‘*proved’’ verdict, it is fairly obvious that 
the result has been secured by the enthu- 
siasm of the believers—who troubled to 
record their votes—and the apathy of the 
agnosties—who did not. 

* * * 

Mrs. F. KE. Leaning, the editor of the 
British Journal of Psychical Research and 
an oceasional contributor to this journal 
has suspended all her literary activities on 
account of ill-health. Never of a very ro- 
bust constitution, she has found this winter 
particularly trying and is going to have 
a thorough rest. 

* * * 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in the Review of the 
Churches for January makes a confession 
of faith which is interesting reading. He 
is supposed, he states, to be ‘‘tarred with 
the brush of unorthodox researehes’’ but 
the only brush with which he admits being 
tarred is a brush that has been dipped into 
the faets of experience 

‘*My own doctrine, both in physies and 
psychies, is one that emphasizes the im- 
portance of the universal connecting me- 
dium, the ether of space. 


5Published in the Datly News for Feb. 6th, 1929. 
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““L believe that this substanee or sub- 
stantial entity will ultimately be found to 
be of the first importance, both in science 
and in philosophy; I believe that it will 
act as an instrument of unification between 
mechanism, on the one hand, and spiritual 
guidance on the other. 

‘* If so, then it must be by or through the 
process of what we eall incarnation—a con- 
nection between ether and matter which has 
still to be understood—that the undifferen- 
tiated mind develops, by utilizing the es- 
sential discontinuity of matter to partition 
itself off into free and independent units, 
so that in association with matter, they may 
acquire an individuality of their own, and 
thus by free and personal development en- 
hance the value and complexity of the 
whole. 

“If mind always requires a physical ve- 
hicle (as our experience seems to show that 
it does) then the Absolute Mind, whether 
differentiated or not, must exist in the 
continuous ether. Mind transeends the 
ether, yes, but utilizes it as its instrument 
and vehicle. 

‘*Matter is known to consist of detached 
particles linked together into a cosmos by 
unexplained and  non-sensuous forees, 
either in what may be ealled space, or in a 
physieal but non-material perfect sub- 
stanee, the seat of all potential energy. 

‘‘And now matter itself is turning out 
to be a form of energy likewise, so that 
the whole physical universe is being re- 
solved into ether and energy, which last 
may be a special variety of motion. 

‘‘In what way this omnipresent entity 
is able to fulfill the behests of life and 
mind has not yet even been imagined; but 
if the ether exists it is unlikely that mind 
has not made use of it; and it is in some 
such way that I would seek to fathom the 
meaning and mystery of existence as we 
know it.”’ 

igyptian Beliefs as to the Hereafter”’ 
was the subject of an address given re- 
cently before a Glasgow literary society, 
by Miss M. A. Murray, who said that in 
the belief of the Egyptians there were three 
dlistinet layers of stratified religion. One 
was rather vague, the dead person going 
to the next world and getting food and 
drink there. That belonged to the primi- 
tive religion, in which were local gods, 
each little district having its own god. Then 
came the time when the whole country was 
united under one Pharaoh, who was looked 
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upon as a human being in whom the spirit 
of the Creator was incarnate. That was 
the religion in which one got a more or 
less supreme god. He was Osiris, which 
ineant the occupier of the throne. When 
that. belief was in evidence, the dead had 
their deeds weighed in front of the god who 
was the judge of the dead, and if they 
passed through the ordeal rightly they were 
admitted to the kingdom of Osiris. That 
was a pleasant place, where one had every 
kind of pleasure and happiness. The third 
level of the religious strata was the worship 
of the sun. The sun was the god of the 
king alone to begin with and when the king 
died he went to the sun. Right through 
Egyptian religion, said the lecturer, one 
found these things first of all belonging 
to the king. Then it gradually permeated 
down through all classes of society, until 
finally everybody had the same religion. 
About the time of Moses all these ideas 
were fused together but with care one could 
disentagle them. 


* * * %* * 


The great affinity which exists between 
twins was exemplified recently when Dr. 
Arthur Brown Smith and Dr. Sydney Me- 
Kendrick Smith, twin brothers, aged 29, 
committed suicide on the same day in their 
London flat. Each eut his throat with a 
surgeon’s knife and when their bodies were 
found they were lying on the floor, face 
to face. The case has much interested 
scientists and psychologists. At the inquest 
it was stated that in their daily life they 
acted and thought,as.a single person. One 
of the two would often commence a sen- 
tenee and the other would finish it. It is 
well known that a deep sympathy and un- 
derstanding exists between twins who often 
die together. They are like one person 
with a double mind, or rather, one person 
in two parts. 

* * * 


Whether or no Samuel Johnson (1709- 
1784) believed in ghosts has been seriously 
agitating the press during the past few 
weeks. Boswell, in his Life of the great 
lexicographer, refers to the subject in a 
series of notes. Malone pointed out that 
the frequent mention of ghosts in Johnson’s 
conversation meant no more than that Bos- 
well was much interested in the subject and 
constantly introduced it. To this Boswell’s 
son added a further note, admitting that 
his father was much interested in ghosts 
but insisting that Johnson’s interest was 
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searcely less. Miss Anna Seward (1741- 
1809) the *‘Swan of Lichfield’’ expressed 
surprise that Johnson should complain of 
John Wesley’s belief in ghosts without per- 
sonal investigation, to which Johnson re- 
plied: **Yes, madam; this is a question 
which, after five thousand years, is yet un- 
decided ; a question, whether in theology or 
philosophy, one of the most important that 
can come before the human understand- 
ing.”’ 
* * * * * 


Lyons, as a psychic center, appears to be 
gaining considerable notoriety. During the 
interest caused by Joanny Gaillard’s exper- 
iments the body of Madame Hodoyer, a 
local lawyer’s wife, was recovered from 
the River Rhone after she had been miss- 
ing for two months. The Lyons police be- 
lieve it is a case of ritual murder. <A cord 
was tied round the neck, and death was 
caused by strangulation, not drowning. It 
is now revealed that Madame Hodoyer was 
a member of a mysterious Indo-Chinese 
sect, which seems to have a considerable 
following in Lyons. She was also asso- 
ciated with local spiritualists, who are re- 
puted to be bitter enemies of the Indo- 
Chinese sects. Absolute silence is pre- 
served in exotie circles in Lyons, but the 
police Jnave not rejected the possibility 
that Mme. Hodoyer was murdered as a hu- 
man sacrifice duriag some religious rite. 
Dr. Loeard, a police expert, declares that 
there are more religious sects in Lyons 
than anywhere else in the world. ‘‘There 
are numerous ‘popes’ and priests,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ who are apparently ordinary work- 
men during the day, but who officiate at 
mysterious rites at night.’’ 


If Mr. William R Hearst wishes to ac- 
quire another ghost, complete with castle, 
this is to inform him that Warwick Castle 
is now up to let for a long period. The 
Castle is a magnificent erection on the banks 
of the River Avon, and is full of all sorts 
of treasures collected during many cen- 
turies. As becomes the home of an ancient 
family, it has its ghosts. Sometimes at 
midnight, it is said, a lady rides through 
the state rooms on a white horse; and there 
is another apparition in the form of an 
aged dame who flits along the corridors 
by day with an averted face. Frances, 
Countess of Warwick, would doubtless be 
able to recall this old woman whom she saw 
twice many years ago. The Warwick Castle 
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ghosts are authentic specters that belong 
to the ancient place and are accepted as 
part of it, like the family heirlooms, old 
armor, or the dungeons. 

* * * * 

The readers of Psycuic ResEarcH who 
remember my article on the curious ex- 
perience with the Shropshire poltergeist 
which ‘‘stumbled’’ will be interested to 
hear that a stumbling ghost has just paid 
its annual visit to Timberbottom Farm, 
Bradshaw, near Bolton. ‘‘It’’ walks up 


and down the stairs exactly as my Shrop- 
shire one did and we read that it often 
stumbles and knocks things over. 


The 
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clatter of fire-irons has been heard in the 
night, yet in the morning they have been 
found in their usual place. A party in 
the kitchen was interrupted by a loud 
knocking in the passage, which proved to 
be deserted. On another occasion a woman 
heard a shuffling sound behind the door 
and then felt something pass her and go 
up the stairs. The occupants of the farm 
believe that a man once murdered a woman 
there and that the murder is being re- 
enacted. Curiously enough, the legend at- 
tached to the old Shropshire manor relates 
how a demented uncle killed his young 
niece. 
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